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THE STREETS. 

| FTER undergoing for months an amount of 
JX infliction in our streets in the shape of mud, 
garbage, and filth of every description, that no 
one but a New Yorker can correctly compre- 
hend, and to describe which to New Yorkers 
would be a work of very absurd supererogation, 
a spasmodic, convulsive, revolutionary effort is 
made to clean our highways. New York is to be 
cleaned; for once in its life, the municipal face 
is to be scoured. 

Such was the announcement a week ago. 
Another week has revolved, and lo! the result. 
The contractors have been set upon by gangs of 
leafers and ruffians—their operations arrested 
—all efforts to clean the streets defied—and we 
are just about where we were ten days since— 
the contending parties having, apparently, re- 
spectively drawn off on what is known to doc- 
tors of the civil law as the wfi possidebatis basis. 
No one who knows any thing about what, by a 
very absurd misnomer, is called the government 
of this city, would have prognosticated any agh- 
er finale. 

Indeed, so natural is the result, that it were 
quite absurd to refer to the matter at all, ex- 
cept as it is desirable, from time to time, to re- 
call to the *‘ free and enlightened” citizens of 
this great metropolis the peculiar beauties of the 
system under which they live. 

There are now three great cities in the world 
which, in point of activity, intelligence, wealth, 
and luxury, may be said to be rivals of each 
other. The ancient Eastern world contained 
but one Babylon—the ancient Western world 
contained but one Rome. Our modern world 
has three Babylons, three Romes—Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York. 

Of these three ‘‘ great sores,” as that philo- 
sophic Democrat, Mr. Jefferson, was wout to 
eall them, the first is governed by a military 
despotism of the most stringent and severe de- 


scription; the second by a semi-feudal mon- 
atic tastes and tend- 





archy of the most aristoc 
encies; the third rejoices in a government called 
that of a free republic, where about every six 
months every body is invited to elect every 
body else to some office, out of which the happy 
incumbent is kicked at the end of the next 
semi-annual period, We wish to know wheth 
er our citizens are in the habit of drawing com- 
parisons between the municipal government of 
these three cities ? 

By municipal government we do not mean 
general political government—embracing in- 
ternational relations, organic 
all sorts of things with grand names, trom 
the hereditary principle down to the funda- 
mental droits de Chomme—but that system of city 
administration embraced under the very hum- 
ble heads of street-lighting, street-sweeping, and 
police, the diapason closing fullin taxation. And 
we would be gratified to learn what is the result 
of the lucubrations of the New Yorker who in- 
stitutes an investigation into the comparative 


structure, and 


municipal anatomy of London, Paris, and his 
own blessed city. Who of the three—the Pa- 
risian under his military despotism, the Londoner 
under his feudal monarchy, or the New Yorker 
under his free republic—has the cleanest streets, 
the best lighted streets, the greatest security of 
life, the greatest security of property? who, ina 
word—to use our American test—yets the most 
Jor the money which he pays to the support of 
government ? 

There can be but one answer, and it is a 
painful and a mortifying one; mortifying to 
our character for good sense—to our intellectual 
capacity—to our public spirit—to our national 
pride in every way. There is, indeed, no com- 
parison. Both in London and in Paris, not- 
withstanding what we consider the vicious struc- 
ture of their political systems, the changes pro- 
duced in the municipal government of those two 
large cities within the last thirty years have 
been all on the side of progress and improve- 
ment; and they have now clean streets, well- 
lighted streets, order, safety, and a police which, 
independent of questions of polities and gov- 
ernment, leaves absolutely nothing to desire. 

In New York, on the other hand, all the 
change produced by the last thirty years has 
been for the worse; and the net result now is, 
that what was then a decent and orderly town 


of moderate size, has been converted into a huge 
semi-barbarous metropolis, one-half as luxu- 
rious and artistic as Paris, and the other half as 
savage as Cairo or Constantinople—not well- 
governed nor ill-governed, but simply not gov- 
erned at all—with filthy and ill-lighted streets 
—no practical or efficient security for cither life 
or property—a police not worthy of the name 
—and expenses steadily and enormously in- 
creasing. 

The truth is, that the misgovernment or no- 
government of New York—and, indeed, in a 
greater or less degree, of all our large cities ; for 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are, in some re- 
spects, even ahead of us in derangement and dis- 
turbance—must inevitably soon force upon the 
minds of our people the fact that cities of the 
size of ours, and composed as our cities are, can 
not be governed on the pure republican plan of 
frequent elections and universal suffrage, unless 
some new check or element of discipline be in- 
troduced. We are degenerating to a condition 
of mere anarchy and disorganization. We are 
trving to govern towns of from half to nearly a 
million of people on the same plan as was applied, 
two hundred years ago, to the villages of New En- 
gland. ‘The thing can not be done. Health, 
comfort, tranquillity, property, life—all ery aloud 
for some radical change in our municipal or- 
ganizations. 

In the mean time, here, in New York, it is 
well that we have before our eyes a perpetual 
reminder and symbol of the true character of 
our municipal administration. It is not always 
that you can, with such eminent truth, say of a 
| system, Si monumentum querris, circumspice. It 
is not always that even the most vigorous goy- 
ernment so perfectly stamps its visible impress 
on the surface of its jurisdiction. But we have 
it here. The dirt, dust, filth, garbage, and 
offal which defile our streets, are but a type 
and representation of the corruption, disorder, 
disorganization, and anarchy which make up 
what is politely termed the municipal govern- 
ment of New York. 





THE DRAMA. 
To every eye familiar with Paris and New 
York, we think that the growing similarity be- 
tween these two great cities must be, every day, 


becoming more and more apparent. ‘The same 


tendency to out-door life, the same gregarious 


habits, the same passion for amusements, the 


same active rush and whirl of life, the same 
levity of temper, the same inconstancy of tastes; 
The passions which 
It is only a 


the same gay good-humor. 
rule the two places are identical. 


question of more or less. 
Perhaps the increased likeness is nowhere 
Those 


more visible than in regard to the drama. 
who can look back to the time—not thirty years 
ago—when the Old Drury of the Park was the 
only resort of the lover of the stage, certainly 
must sometimes feel like resuscitated Rip Van 
Winkles, when they observe the variety and the 
number of the theatrical amusements which now 
invite the badaud of New York simultancously 
with the multitudinous wayfarers who throng 
our streets. 

And neither the variety nor the number of 
our theatres is more remarkable than the change 
in the character of the pieces which are repre- 
sented at them. The old stock plays of the 
| English stage seem to have been pretty much 
abandoned, or to be nearly jostled from their 
places, by an invasion of parvenus springing 
from the lowest ranks of English farce, and the 
most seductive and dangerous class of French 


| 
vraudevilles. 

Of these latter, the success of no one is more 
striking than that of the Dame aur Camelias, 
the heroine of which is described by one of her 
most successful representatives as a ‘‘ reckless, 
erring, loving, hoping, sacrificing, despairing, 
repentant, purified woman, the grandest type 
of lofty feminine nature that ever held a place 
upon the English stage !” 

We should be glad to hear some of the an- 
| cient standards on this subject. We should be 
very happy to know what Portia, or Imogen, or 
poor Desdemona, think of this ‘‘ grandest type” 
thus quietly put over their heads. 

The story is familiar to all our readers, The 
heroine is a poor, pulmonary, Parisian prostitute 
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| (pardon, reader, the alliteration), with whom a 
blockhead of a boy falls in love, or thinks he 
falls in love. The unhappy creature—who, like 
many of her wretched class, is not totally de- 
based or hardened—when appealed to by the 
parent of her lover, determines to give him up; 
and to accomplish this most effectually, she 
flings herself back, at a bound, into the utmost 
depth of the guilt and mire of her former life 
and dies. 

The whole thing is a mass of brazen vice and 
sickly sentimentality of the worst description. 
One knows not whether the affection of the young 
idiot for this wretched creature is more absurd 


or more disgusting. The unhappy woman her- 
self has not an idea of true purity or real repent- 
ance, and only breaks from the foolish moth flut 
tering around her to wallow still more wretch 
edly in vice and crime. ‘This is the Dame ava 
Cumelias of Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, j:/*, 
to whom the world should, doubtless, feel itself 
infinitely obliged. 

And this is the moral and intellectual enter- 
tainment—the pabulum animi—to which the 
young men and young women of New York are 
nizhtly invited, for the apparent purpose of 
breaking dewn all true notions of masculine 
character and feminine virtue, and of mixing 
up in their minds and hearts virtue and vice, 
chastity and impurity, harlots and = matrons, 
decency and indecency, all in one grand and 
general jumble. 

This Government depends on the education of 
its people—it depends on their moral edueation. 
We may be as quick-witted as Greek or Jew, 
or as Yankee, more quick-witted than cither- 
as brave as Frenchmen, and as bull-headed 
Britons—if the moral tone of our people be not 
kept up, this form of Government can not be 
To suppose a Republic existing 


maintained, 

in a luxurious, corrupt, immoral community is 
| a contradiction in terms. All this we repeat 
till we are tired of hearing it. 

There are five great teachers of the people, 
all incessantly working from morn to night, 
some working from night tomorn. Our Schools, 
with their long files of eager and ardent youth 


our Pulpits, with their holy associations, their 
swelling choirs, and sacred anthems—our Courts 
of Justice, with their dramatic jury trials and 
daily application of law to the conduct of man 
and myr 


} 
our Press, with its thousand heads 
iad hands, its steam power and its telegraplis 

and finally, the Drama, with the genius of its 
men and the beauty of its women, its brilliant 


lights, its touching poetry, and its insyiring mu 
ric—with every thing, indeed, calculated to 
touch the feelings and the imagination 


To rouse the genius and to mend the heart 

These agents are forever at work. It is a 
curious and, as we regard it, a pleasing or a 
painful inquiry to observe to what extent these 
great influences are accomplishing rightly their 
respective tasks. 

We do not intend at present to make any 
**odorous comparisons,” or to enter on so vast 
and serious a theme. We shall content our- 
selves with saying that if the Drama is really to 
obtain and maintain a position of desirable or re- 
spectable influence—if it is to be any thing but 
a mere intellectual trifle on the one hand, or a 
most seductive and corrupting snare on the 
other—if its professors and practitioners are to 
have a reputation, or to occupy a position in our 
society at all approaching that to which their 
ability and genius entitle them, they must give 
us something better than a rehash of the vice 
and folly of the most vicious of European capi- 
tals—something better than the personation of 
sickly prostitutes and uniiedged rakes— they 
must invite our wives and daughters to some- 
thing a little more instructive and a little more 
decent than the Dame aux Camelias. 


THE GREAT HYDROGRAPHICAL 
BASINS. . 

Let us send the imagination on a voyage of 
exploration among the great river basins of the 
world, and listen to the report it brings back 
concerning some of the physical aspects present 
ed there, and the forces that are at work it 
them. 

The solid portions of the earth's crust are 
divided off into desert lands and river basins. 








| 
| 
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Every acre of dry land, whether mountain. 
plain, or valley, belongs to one or the other of 
these two natural divisions. 

The borders of the large river basins are gen- 
erally fringed with hills, sometimes with very 
Thus the Cordilleras of South 
America form a magnificent border on the west 
to the basins of the Amazon and La Plata: 
while the Rocky Mountains and Alleghanies 
hedge in the Mississippi on both the west and 
the east, and give shape to its drainage. 


high mountains. 


The peculiarities of a river basin impress 
"Those 


of America give very prominent features to our 


striking characteristics upon a country. 
landscapes. The pioneers of the west, with 
their quick eye and keen perceptions, were not 
slow in recognizing these 
turning them to practical account : 


peculiarities, and in 
the elevation 
which divides the waters of one river or stream 
from the waters of another, they called ‘ the 
divide ; and the slope from which the drainage 
Was llected into a brook, creek, or river, was 
termed a ** water-shed.” 

Thus natural landmarks were afforded for 
laying out the wilderness into convenient and 
easily recognizable divisions. 

The hydrographic basins of all large rivers, as 
the Mississippi, are corrugated in every dircetion 
with ridges and ravines, which constitute divides 
and water-sheds for every brook and streamltt 
that brings down its aqueous tribute to the main 
stream of the valley. 

Hydrographic Basin is a term in Physical 
Geography, and it is used to express what is 
commonly meant by the word valley in connee- 
tion with riverdiainage. Thus the valley of the 
Mississippi is its hydrographic basin. 

There are but ten rivers in the world whose 
hydrographic basins inelude an area of more 
than 500,000 square miles each. These are 
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These areas are stated in round numbers and 
according to the hest authorities 

The basin of the Amazon is usually comput- 
ed at 1,512,000 square miles, but such compn 
tation excludes the Tocantines, 204,000 square 
miles, which joins the Amazon near its mouth, 
and the Orinoco, with a hydrographic area of 
252,000 square miles, which, by means of the 
Casiquiare, is connected also with the Amazon. 
We think that these three rivers should all be 
regarded as belonging to one hydrographic 
basin; for a canoe may pass inland from ony 
one to cither of the others without portage. 

Of these hydrographic basins, three, inelud- 
ingan area of 3,916,000 square miles, are Ameri- 
can; six, which contain an area of 3,772,000 
square miles, belong to Asia, one to Africa, and 
none to Europe. 

The three largest rivers of Asia, the Yeni- 
sei, Obi, and Lena (2,104,000 square miles), dis- 
charge their waters into the Arctic Ocean, and 
are therefore out of the reach of the. commer- 
cial world; consequently they do not possess 
the interest which in the minds of men, eneral- 
ly is attached to the rest. The three others of 
Asia drain 1,668,000 square miles, and run into 
the Pacific ; while the whole American system 
feed with their waters and their commerce the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

These rivers, with their springs, give drink to 
man and beast, and nourish with their waters 
plants and reptiles, with fish and fowl not a few. 
The capacity of their basins for production and 
wealth is without limits. These streams are 
the great arteries of inland commerce. Were 
they to dry up, the harmonies of the earth would 
be destroved, and that beautiful adaptation of 
physical forces to terrestrial machinery,by which 
climates are regulated, would lose its adjus'- 
ment and run wild like a watch without a bal 
ance. 

We see these majestic streams pouring their 
waters into the sea, but from the sea we know 
those waters must come again, else the sca would 
be full. We know, also, that the sunbeam an | 
the seasbreeze snck them up again; and it is 
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curious to fancy such volumes of water, as this 
mighty company of ten great rivers is contin- 
ually discharging into the sea, taken up by the 
winds and the sun, and borne away through the 
invisible channels of the air to the springs among 
the hills that are the source of all rivers. This 
operation is perpetually going on, yet we per- 
ceiye it not; for few are they who have ever 





thought much about it. 

Let us think a moment about it; and that we 
may be enabled to appreciate the majesty of the 
forces employed, and to comprehend the mag- 
nitude and grandeur of their operations, let us 
inquire how much rain falls annually upon the 
water-sheds of one of these streams, as of the 
Mississippi, how much is carried off by the river, 
how much is taken up by evaporation, and how 
much heat is evolved in hoisting up and letting 
down all this water. At another time we may 
inquire for the springs in the sea that feed the 
clouds with rain for these rivers. 

If we had a pool of water one mile square, 
and six inches deep, to be evaporated by arti- 
ficial heat, and if we wished to find out how 
much would be required for the purpose, we 
should be told by those who profess to know that 
it would require about as much as is evolved in 
the combustion of two millions and a half of 
tons of coal. Thus we obtain a unit of measure 
to help us in our ealculation ; for if the number 
of square miles contained in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and the number of inches of rain that falls 
upon it annually be given, then it will be casy 
to tell how many of such huge measures of heat 
are set free during the annual operation of con- 
densing the rain for our hydrographic basin. 
And then, if we could tell how many inches of 
this rain-water are again taken up by evapora- 
tion, we should have the data for determininz 
the number of these monstrous measures of heat 
that are employed for that operation also. 

The area of the Mississippi Valley is said by 
physical geographers to embrace 982,000 square 
miles; and upon every square mile there is an 
annual average fall of rain 40 inches deep. Now 
if we multiply 982,000 by the number of times 6 
will yo into 40, we shall have the number of our 
units of heat that are annually set free among 
the clouds that give rain to the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Thus the imagination is startled, and the 
mind overwhelmed with the announcement that 
the quantity of heat evolved from the vapors as 
they are condensed to supply the Mississippi 
Valley with water is as much as would be set 
free by the combustion of 6,546,666 times 
2,500,000 tons of coal. 

Our readers have a right to know how came 
we by the data for these figures ; we will tell. 
Mr. Russell of Scotland is our authority for the 
evaporating powers of 2,500,000 tons of coal ; 
the army Meteorological Register, published by 
the Surgeon General's office in 1855, is the au- 
thority on which we base our estimate as to the 
average annual fall of rain; and the annals of 
the National Observatory show that, according 
to the observations made by Lieutenant Marr 
at Memphis, the annual fall of rain there is 49 
inches, the annual evaporation 43, and the quan- 
tity of water that annually passes by in the Mis- 
sissippi is 93 cubic miles. These observations 
of Marr are for one place. We shall have to ex- 
pand them and combine them with others in or- 
der to apply them to the whole river and its wa- 
ter-sheds. ‘Thus we obtain data for estimating 
the value of the quantities we are about to treat 
of. We shall state our data so much in detail 
that the reader may go over them himself and 
make his own calculations. 

Since 1819 a regular series of meteorological 
observations has been conducted at the military 
posts of the country; and the Army Meteorolo- 
gical Register for 1855 con.wins a series of rain 
maps, the best ever published concerning the 
country. They were compiled by Lorin Blod- 
yet from the data furnished by the 36 years of 
Army Observations between 1819 and 1855; 
and according to these maps the mean annual 
fall of rain in the Mississippi Valley will strike 
an average of about 40 inches for all parts—in 
some places it is mure, in others less, but the 
general average for the valley through, is about 
40 inches. 

The water required to cover to the depth of 
40 inches an area of $82,000 square miles would, 
if collected together into one place, make a sea 
one mile deep with a superficial area of 620 





sguare miles. 

Now if we could find out how much of this 
annual supply is carried off by the river to the 
sea, we might ascertain how much is taken up 
by evaporation and vegetation; or, conversely— 
but disregarding the quantify used by the vege- 
table kingdom as too small an item to enter into 
a calculation of this sort—if we knew the amount 
of evaporation for the whole valley, we should 
be enabled to determine the quantity of water 
annually discharged by the river into the sea. 

These are interesting physical questions which 
the spirit of research that is abroad can not 
ignore. 

Among Lieutenant Maury’s scientific investi- 
gations which are recorded in the annals of the 
National Observatory, there is contained a care- 
fully conducted series of observations and ex- 
periments made by the late Lieutenant Robert 
A. Marr, at the Memphis Navy Yard; they 
show, as just stated, that the total annual quan- 
tity of water that passes down the Mississippi 

















River opposite that city is 93 cubic miles, and 
that the annual amount of precipitation exceeds 
the annual amount of evaporation at that place, 
by about one-eighth ; in other words, that of 
the 49 inches of rain that annually falls at Mem- 
phis, 6 inches run off by the river, and 43 are 
evaporated up again. 

Marr’s observations are very interesting and 
valuable, for he was a very reliable man, and 
they were carefully and patiently made. 

He was a young naval officer of great prom- 
ise. He was lost in the United States sloop-of- 
war Albany, when that ship went down at sea 
with all hands on board. 

In 1850-51, being stationed at the Memphis 
Navy Yard, he undertook, at the instance of 
Lieutenant Maury, a regular series of daily ob- 
servations upon the weather and the river. 


The observations for the quantity of water | 


that daily passed by in the Mississippi were made 
inthis way. The shape of the bottom and sides 
of the river at a convenient place were carefully 
ascertained from accurate survey. Then the 
daily stage of the river was noted, and experi- 
ments made for 365 days consecutively upon the 
current in the middle and at the sides, at the 
bottom and at the top, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the velocity of the flow: knowing, then, the 
height of the water for each day, and the area 
of the cross section from the bottom to the top, 
he had a very good measure for the quantity of 
water that daily passed by. 

These observations give 93 cubic miles for 
that quantity, including the silt. Other tribu- 
taries, however, add their waters to the river 
below Memphis; we estimate these, after de- 
ducting for evaporation, to be sufficient to make 
the total quantity annually discharged by the 
river into the Gulf somewhere between 105 and 
109 cubic miles of mud and water. 

The first named quantity (105), is obtained 
by adding one-eighth of the quantity of water 
passing by Memphis to the quantity that the 
river receives below that place, but if we allow 
one-sixth, the whole discharge would be the 
last named quantity, viz., 109 cubic miles. 
The actual average discharge is probably some- 
where between the two. Let us assume it to 
be 107 cubic miles. 

This, subtracted from the total quantity of 
rain in the basin, gives 513 cubic miles of water 
as the quantity which is annually evaporated 
from the hydrographical basin of the Missis- 
sippi. Hence we establish, as a general rule, 
that about one-seventh of all the rain that falls 
in the Mississippi Valley is carried off by the 
river to the sea. 

According to Marr’s observations the total 
evaporation would be 542 cubic miles; but in 
his experiments a water-surface was exposed to 
evaporation all the time: and the result shows 
the capacity of the climate for evaporation 
rather than the actual evaporation that takes 
place; for by reason of drought, ete., the amount 
of actual evaporation, or the amount of vapor 
that rises from the surface of the 982,000 square 
miles of land in the Valley of the Mississippi, 
must be considerably less than what it would be 
if that surface, like Marr’s, was covered all the 
time with water. 

It appears, therefore, from our most reliable 
observations, that rain, hail, and snow enough 
annually fall upon the Mississippi Valley to 
make, if it were collected into one place, 620 
cubic miles of water, and that of this 513 are 
taken up again, and 107 discharged through the 
river into the sea. This statement gives in 
round numbers $ths of the rain for vapor and 
vegetation, and what vegetation absorbs is ulti- 
mately given to the air. 

Thus we make another step in our calcula- 
tions; for if the average annual fall for the 
whole valley be 40 inches, about 34 will be 
taken up again, while 6 go to feed the springs 
and make the river. This is probably the best 
record for actual evaporation that has ever been 
obtained for any hydrographic basin. 

The heat which is required to reconvert into 
vapor these 34 inches of water from our great 
hydrographic basin is as much as would be set 
free by a Cyclopean furnace during the consump- 
tion of 13,500,000,000,000 tons of coal. Yet 
the processes of nature are so wonderfully and 
exquisitely ordered, that the operation of con- 
verting this water into vapor and lifting it up is 
a cooling and refreshing operation, and not a 
heating or oppressive one. 

Arrived here in our voyage of exploration, we 
perceive that we have reached a point from 
which many new vistas begin to open up be- 
fore us. Behold now the offices and the adap- 
tation of clouds and vapor. ‘They do some- 
thing more than fetch rain, brew storms, and 
send down thunder-bolts ; they prevent the ac- 
cumulation of heat on our planet by assisting 
the carth to send off its surplus caloric into the 
regions of space. 

The amount of heat which is required to lift 
vapor enough from the sea to make 40 inches 
of rain all over the hydrographic basin of the 
Mississippi, is more than is bottled away in all 
the coal-fields of the country. 


supplied it; the sun had accumulated it there ; 
radiation could pot carry it off—so it was given 
for the conversion of these 40 inches of water 
into vapor, and when that vapor was recon- 
verted into rain, this immense amount of heat 
was sct free in the clouds, thence to be dis- 
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pensed aloft, for very little of it comes down to | 
the earth again. 

From these statements we infer that there is 
an annual accumulation of heat in the great 
hydrographic basin of the earth, which the 
powers of terrestrial radiation are not sufficient 
to send away, but which the forces of evapora- 
tion are called in to carry off, and that were 
these forces to be suspended from their offices 
in any one of these basins, for one year only, as 
in that of the Mississippi, for instance, it would 
become like an oven, with a climate so hot and 
feverish that few could withstand it. 

Kind and benignant vapors!—in your mar- 
velous and manifold offices you bring us re- 
freshing showers, and carry away the excessive 
heat. It is your office to govern the force of 
the burning ray; but for your wonderful adapt- 
ations our magnificent river-basins would not 
teem with plenty, wealth, and happiness. 

We shall consider more of these physical as- 
pects at another time. 


AMERICAN HYPERBOLE. 

Tne Superlative is the favorite degree of com- 
parison with the Americans. Their imagina- 
tion seems to expand in proportion to the geo- 
graphical magnitude of the country. As Sterne 
jocosely says of himself, they are so struck with 
the great works of Nature, they never make a 
comparison less than a mountain atleast. Spa- 
ciousness of territory, height of mountains, and 
largeness of rivers, are no more characteristic 
of our continent, than expansiveness of vision, 
loftiness of aspiration, and copiousness of ex- 
pression are of our people. Great efforts, and 
great results too, may come from these expans- 
ive qualities of American character. There 
are, however, some obvious effects of a different 
kind of which we have less reason to boast, and 
of these none is more remarkable than the ha- 
bitual exaggeration of our people. You hear it 
in their everyday talk, you see it in their bear- 
ing, and we all suffer from it in their conduct. 

The American tendency to exaggeration can 
not be better illustrated than by the grotesque 
humor that is so popular. Nothing pleases so 
much as an extravagance, and the greater its 
absurdity the more certain its effect. The de- 
scription of a horse that traveled so fast that his 
rider fancied he was passing through a grave- 
yard, from the rapid succession of the mile- 
stones, is a specimen of what is called humor in 
America, but nowhere else. The description 
merely conveys an exaggerated absurdity. So, 
in such expressions as ‘‘ whittling down the 
end of nothing,” and ‘‘riding on a streak of 
lightning,” there is nothing but pure extraya- 
gance, without the least appeal to the sense of 
humor. Yet so enamored are the Americans 
with tltis kind of absurdity, and so consonant is 
it, in its extravagance, with their taste for hy- 
perbole, that it constantly makes up the whole 
of their talk, and not seldom the staple of their 
most popular books. 

Exaggeration is the besetting sin of our lit- 
erature and our rhetoric. Writers, whether of 
articles or books; and orators, whether of Con- 
gress or the lecture-room, are always pluming 
themselves for the loftiest flights. Plainness of 
style and simplicity of statement are not suf- 
ficiently stimulating to gratify the unnatural 
taste of our people for exaggeration. They have 
been brought up on such high food that they 
have no appetite for plain fare; and it must be 
acknowledged that, if they always insist on par- 
tridge (toujours perdrix), their public caterers 
never fail to supply them with it. 

It is more particularly in our patriotic ef- 
fusions that the characteristic exaggeration of 
Americans shows itself. It is there that the 
American eagle wings its boldest flights, and so 
rapidly passes beyond all possibility of human 
vision. We do not know that our people sur- 
pass the rest of the world in patriotism ;_ but it is 
quite clear that they are more demonstrative in 
its display. ‘The country is safe if it can secure 
as many strong arms to be lifted in its defense 
in time of need as there are loud voices raised 
in its praise in these piping days of peace. Are 
there any people in the world who, when speak- 
ing of themselves, use such magnificent adjec- 
tives as the Americans do? Is the word great 
so often self-appropriated as by them? We are 
a great people, our country is great, our states- 
men are great, our progress is great, our wealth 
is great, our destiny is great, and beyond all, it 
may be said, without flattery, that our boast- 
ing is great. Even Alexander, god though he 
thought himself, grew tired of being called 
great, and checked his courtiers, saying, ‘‘ What 
need is there of such flattery? are not the ex- 
ploits of Alexander sufliciently meritorious in 
themselves without the gloss of falsehood?” 
The vanity of mighty Jonathan, however, is not 
so easily exhausted. Ile must not only be flat- 
tered for what he has done, but for what he 
hopes to do. He insists upon being told that 
he was great in the past and will be greater in 
the future. His pride expands under this ca- 
jolery, like our native swell-fish, which, when 
tickled first, bloats to an enormous size, and 
then subsides into a fatal collapse. 

This exaggerated self-praise, apart from its | 
bad taste, begets a presumptuous confidence, 
which leads to many a hasty and ill-advised un- 
dertaking, which a more judicious estimate of 





ourselves, and a more prudent regard to the oc- 
casion, might have prevented. How far may 
the popular ‘‘ manifest destiny” doctrine be 
merely an emanation of our inflated national 
vanity? ‘* Vain-glorious men,” says Lord Ba- 
con, ‘‘are the slaves of their own vanity ;” and 
the truth of the remark has not been seldom il- 
lustrated in our past, and will, it is feared, be 
more abundantly so in our future. There is 
danger that the exaggeration of our greatness 
may commit us to proportionately extravagant 
undertakings, in which the conception will far 
surpass the performance. 

Nor is it in national affairs alone that our 
characteristic exaggeration shows itself. It is 
a prominent feature in our social life, throwing 
out of proportion the whole cor.duct of socicty, 
We see it in the passion for gain, leading on 
eager speculation to ruin and dishonor. We 
see it in the overestimate of wealth, vulgariz- 
ing our tastes by personal ostentation and gross 
indulgence. We see it in the extremes of our 
daily life—in the overdone business, in the ex- 
cess of dissipation, the extravagance of dress, the 
ultraism of fashion, and all the flaunting mani- 
festations of our boasted national prosperity. 

If we persist in exaggerating our might, we 
may, perhaps, be tempted to take higher steps 
and essay bolder flights; but with all our pomp- 
ous strides and noisy fluttering, we shall prob- 
ably not succeed in metamorphosing our geese 
into eagles, or our mole-hills into mountains, 
In fact, the louder the cackle and the more 
stilted the walk, the more apparent will be the 
absurdity of the attempt. 








WANTED—A STRONG MAN. 

UsLess some very strong man, with strong 
troops at his back, be sent out to the Territory 
of Utah within a remarkably short space of 
time, we shall have, ere long, an actual war on 
American territory, with what result no one 
can tell, though it must be disastrous. It is 
now ascertained beyond question that the Mor- 
mons have appealed to force to exclude the 
Upited States officials sent to the Territory— 
have seized the’ property of the United States 
courts, and burned the records. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt but these acts have been com- 
mitted by the authority of the chosen rulers of 
the Territory. 

Such acts constitute rebellion, and demand 
punishment. The Mormons have in fact abused 
our tolerance too long; it is time matters were 
brought to ahead. We hope that Mr. Buchan- 
an will perceive the necessity of sending to 
Utah one of our very strongest nen—in nerve, 
knowledge, and skill—and of instructing him 
to avert otherwise inevitable calamities by en- 
forcing law and civilization in the whole region 
bordering on Salt Lake. 





SETTLEMENT OF THE SPANISH- 
MEXICAN DIFFICULTY. 

Ir is understood that the Spanish Govern- 
ment has been brought to its senses by remon- 
strances from France and England, and has 
abandoned for the present the Quixotic design 
of bombarding Vera Cruz. The idea was so 
absurd that it is difficult to understand how any 
reasonable statesman or Administration can 
ever have entertained it. The facts were sim- 
ply these: Mexico owed Spain money; certain 
Spanish subjects had been maltreated in one 
of the chronic Mexican outbreaks. Now, to 
imagine that the capture or destruction of the 
fort of San Juan d’Ulloa would help Mexico 
to pay her debts or afford new security for 
Spaniards in Mexico, is so original a notion 
that its author ought to be made known as one 
of the creative minds of the age. 

Mexico owes every one money. No forcign- 
er’s life or property is perfectly safe in all parts 
of the Mexican States. What, then, shall we 
do? Bombard these poor people because they 
wont pay up, and administer sound law faith- 
fully? What Marshalsea-benighted folly is this! 

As for Spain, who is as faithless as any Mex- 
ico—Spain, in whose cities Protestants are de- 
barred from burial, and under whose flag, in 
defiance of treaty, with the connivance of the 
highest personages of the kingdom, the African 
slave trade is still carried on—the idea of Spain 
making war, for her dignity forsooth! The 
absurdity of the thing is sickening. 


THE JAPANESE BOMBARDED. 


Ir seems, from a report in a Dutch journal, 
that in January last two British ships of war 
forced their way into the harbor of Nagasaki, 
Japan, bursting a chain with which it was 
closed, and anchored there in defiance of the 
Japanese authorities. We know nothing of the 
provocation which led to this decided measure, 
nor are we aware of the subsequent course of 
the British vessels. 

The chances are that the Japanese, pursu- 
ing their traditional policy, have outraged some 
British vessels, and have been punished for it. 
The English have a great deal too much sense 
to deal in half-measures on occasions like these. 
And the ridiculous failure of our Japanese ex- 
pedition has taught them the folly of mere con- 
ciliation. 
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GLAND? 

STRANGE to say, there is very little debate in 
the daily press in reference to the foreign mis- 
sions. This unusual quietude arises, in some 
degree, from a general impression that for the 
present the ministers appointed by Mr. Pierce 
will be allowed to remain where they are. But 
the chances are that this illusion will soon be 
dispelled. A general removal is imminent. 

Of all the foreign missions, the most import- 
ant isthat to England; and a very nice inquiry 
arises—who is the fittest man to represent the 
country there under Mr. Buchanan? Mr. Dal- 
las may be assumed to be out of the question, 
as well from personal considerations as from po- 
litical exigencies. Mr. Marcy is understood to 
have declined going abroad. Colonel Pickens, 
of South Carolina, and Governor Aiken, from 
the same State, have been suggested. The lat- 
ter would be a very excellent representative, 
but is not likely to receive such a favor at the 
hands of the Executive. The former has no 
paramount claim to a post of such honor and 
responsibility ; a chargé-ship to Austria would 
perhaps reward him according to his deserts 
Other names which have been mentioned have 
been uttered so discreetly that it were hardly 
proper to discuss them as yet. 

But there is one name which has not yet 
been heard in connection with the mission to 
England, a name known to every school-boy 
in this country, and quite familiar to states- 
men in every nation of Europe. That name is 
Senator Douetas, of Illinois. 

A ripe statesman, tried in every sphere of 
domestic employ ; a laborious senator, a brave 
man, undoubtedly the chief of his party under 
the President—Stephen A. Douglas is entitled, 
politically, to the mission to England if he would 
accept it, and among the Democrats to whom 
the Presidential choice is necessarily limited, 
perhaps no one is so likely to be chosen as he. 


IS OUR TEA POISONED? 

We notice that some of the daily papers have 
derided the idea of the teas we receive from 
China being poisoned. There may be error in 
this hasty disposal of the question. We know 
that the Chinese have poisoned the bread con- 
sumed by the residents of Hong Kony, and that 
several persons have narrowly escaped death in 
consequence ; and we know that when the 
English held Chusan during the late war, an 
ingenious attempt was made to poison them all 
—the Emperor of China having offered a large 
reward to the successful poisoner of the outside 
barbarians. The Chinese dispatches, which were 
intercepted by the English and translated by 
Dr. Gutzlaff, make frequent mention of poison 
as a legitimate weapon of offense. We know 
further, that very many of the teas exported from 
China are doctored, in order to present a pretty 
appearance to the foreign purchaser; and that, 
by merely increasing the quantity of the chem- 
icals used, the tea might be rendered a deadly 
poison. What, then, is there so ridiculous in the 
suspicion that the Chinese authorities, in their 
present straits, may have barbarously bethought 
themselves of a wholesale destruction of their 
foes, by poisoning a commodity which enters into 
the consumption of almost every Anglo-Saxon 
on the globe ? 

The device would be strictly consistent with 
Chinese policy. 

The stock of teas in Enzland and the United 
States is very large —perhaps enough to supply 
two years’ consumption. But with regard to 
teas exported from China subsequently to the 
démélé at Canton, we think it would evince only 
common prudence to have them chemically tested 
for poison before placing them in the market. 








CHAT. 
BULLS AND BEARS. 

Suppose some enterprising compatriot of Hofer 
and Spechbacher, fresh from his native Tyrol, as 
ignorant as are many English geographers about 
transatlantic topography, were informed, when 
half seas over on his voyage to the land of liberty, 
that the very locality to which he must first make 
his way after getting ashore, if he would have his 
thalers and groschen changed into dollars and 
cents, was dreadfully invested with bulls and 
bears! How his fearful misgivings as to the 
howling wilderness which he all along suspected 
America to be, in spite of glowing letters of invi- 
tation from his naturalized kinsmen, would deep- 
en into assurance doubly sure. How he would 
grasp his rifle as his truest friend, and look for- 
ward to sport as exciting as ever tempted his per- 
ilous chase after the chamois over the hills of the 
Finstermunz! Imagine him again, actually landed 
and under the shadow of Trinity, slowly awaking 
to the consciousness that the elderly gentleman 
turning the corner into Wall Street is the oldest 
and most dreaded Bear in the vicinity ; and that 
the amiable citizen just driving past in his covpé 
is a well-known Bull, whose horns are only occa- 
sional, and never before dinner ! : 

For our own part, were we doomed to undergo 
metamorphosis into either of these species of quad- 
rupeds, we had rather be Bulls than Bears. The 
Bull is a hopeful, enthusiastic animal. He is per- 
petually ruminating upon the shreds of some lucky 
hit, and chewing the cud of the last successful 
speculation. He is buoyed up by the perpetual 
prospect of a rising market, and is forever antici- 
pating the day when Confidence, that coy nymph, 





wooed with as much ardor as was ever the fa- 
bled Europa, shall reward his hopes in the Arcadia 
of ‘commercial prosperity." The Bear, on the 
contrary, thrives on the misfortunes of mankind. 
Shipwreck and disaster, failures and frauds, re- 
vulsions and convulsions—whatever tends to up- 
set, and unsettle, and destroy—these are the thick- 
ets through which he prowls for his prey, and every 
token of a coming storm excites him to a jubilant 
growl. He snuffs Revolution with delight, and 
scents a general collapse with expanded nostrils. 
Unhappy mortal, for whom the only good time 
coming is every body's worst time! What a dis- 
mal fellow he must be! Does he ever smile? 
Does he ever dine out? Does he know the differ- 
ence between St. Julien and Chateau Cos? In- 
vite him to your house and see. 

Is there a verdant reader of our Chat who does 
not recognize in the Bull, the Wall Street Broker 
who operates for a rise, and secks to toss the shift- 
ing securities in which he deals to the highest point 
of appreciation; and in the Bear, the opposing 
party who operates for a fall, and bears down upon 
every stock in market? If any, speak, for him 
have we enlightened. No response. Unhappily, 
on this subject, the little learning which is a par- 
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ticularly dangerous thing is possessed by almost | 


every body. ‘The third estate of the Outsiders out- 
numbers the Bulls and Bears, and upon them the 
latter feed and fatten. Who is there that has nev- 
er been tempted to take a plunge into the Charyb- 
dis of Wall Street speculation, and known the time 
when with trembling hand he opened the daily pa- 
per and turned over its fluttering sheet to that cab- 
alistic record of abbreviations and figures, which 
chronicled the varying fortunes of the Stock Ex- 
change ? 

3eloved Outsiders, be content with seven per 
cent. per annum, and let the Bulls and Bears alone. 
What is sport to them is death to you. 


But it is tempting beyond adoubt. To cast your | 


venture on the wave, and watch the ebb and flow 
of the tide until the expected flood catches it and 
sweeps it up to the highest hoped-for mark and 
beyond, and you count your profits day by day at 
a rate which shames the yearly product of a simi- 
lar sum on bond and mortgage ; then hold your 
breath while the retiring current snatches it back 
aguin to the starting-point, and far below it, and 
you see it whirling out of sight in some sudden 
vortex, a total loss—all this is exciting and entic- 
ing ; for when did the elixir of Chance ever lose 
its sparkle or its strength. 

A fresh story, which dates from Beebee’s, may 
help us to a point and a moral: A country clergy- 
man found his way to that emporium of gold dust, 
specie, andexchange, and proposed leaving anorder 
for purchases of stock. The safest securities on 
the list were suggested to his clerical notice as 
most desirable and prudent. But our friend would 
not be suited. They were good, but not what he 
wanted, and what he did want he did not seemjo 
know himself. Why not was a mystery, until, 
wearied with recommendations of State stocks and 
bonds, and other like offers, out came the secret: 
** The fact is, I don’t want any of these ; / want you 
to give me some of those things that go up and down !” 

Shade of George Herbert! a country parson 
bent on having a “ flyer” in Wall Street! 


THE TRIUMPHS OF EBLING. 


On Commissioner Ebling 
Tis clearly no use 

For our grumbling New Yorkers 
To heap their abuse; 

If they throw dirt at him, 
He can nip in the bud 

The assault by just plunging them 
All in the mud! 


The press led its columns 
In league with his foes, 
But he routed them soon 
When it once came to blows. 
His March was triumphant, 
For own it we must, 
It made his worst enemies 
All bite the dust! 


URNS OR SLOP JARS? 

If they surmounted the massive cornice which 
overlooks the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Broome Street, we should say, decidedly, the latter, 
as indicative of the various patterns of those useful 


articles to be found in the spacious warerooms be- | 


low ; but perched on top of Bowen & McNamee’s 
new store we conjecture the former. Do they be- 
long to the genus of the urn funereal, the urn vo- 
tive, or simply the urn ornamental? Or is there 
intended any remote reference to the uncounted 
profits earned underneath? In either case the ar- 
chitectural fitness of surmounting a massive six- 
story marble building with decorations which be- 
long, by association at least, chiefly to garden walls 
or parlor niches remains an open one. 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
DE OMNIBUS REBUS. 

Ir all the world is a stage, and the men and 
women on it are players, I must say that the por- 
tion of it known as the Broadway lines of omnibus- 
es is devoted to the light-comedy business. Every 
body who has attended theatres much knows what 
the fine old English comedy is. Every body re- 
members the chaste works of Messrs. Congreve and 
Farquhar, and the fine vein of morality running 
through them. The charming women, whose gir- 
dles are continually becoming unloosed ; and the 
gay young Bellamonts, who murder rivals and se- 
duce maidens, in elegant pantaloons and with a 
delightful smile on their countenances. 
tions, elopements, duels, thefts, lies, conspiracies— 
such are the features of the comic side of life with 
which those gay authors present us. Gracious 
Heaven! were there ever such people? Was there 
ever such a society ? 

I am very much afraid there was; and, what is 
still worse, I am very much afraid that posterity 
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has inherited all those pleasant ancestral manners, 
only that the men, instead of being called Bella- 
mont, and going to the devil in tight pantaloons 
and rapier, are called Snooks, and go to Wall Street 
in Raglans and stove-pipe hats. 

Any body who chooses may, at the expense of 
six cents, see those Congrevian heroes playing their 
light-comedy parts in the Broadway stages. Tho 
men are just as bold, if less jaunty, as of old; and 
the women are just as loose about the girdle. To 
divest the subject of all allegory, I simply state, in 
my capacity of a man about town, that the omni- 
buses of this city are fast becoming places of assig- 
nation; places where chance rencontres are had, 
which ripen into vicious intimacies; where impu- 
dent men not unfrequently outrage modest women, 
and intriguers of the old school of comedy display 
themselves to an admiring audience. Who is it 
that has not, at some period or other, observed this 
comedy of intrigue in the omnibus? The sedate 
and well-dressed Lothario returning up-town from 
his business; the sudden entry of some dashing- 
looking woman, whose hoops are marvelous in di- 
mensions ; the willades passing from the one to the 
other; the significant coughs; the feet that grope 
after other feet in the straw; the getting out of the 
lady, and the getting out of the gentleman imme- 
diately afterward, All this is so palpable, leads 
so evidently to intrigue, and is of such frequent oc- 
currence, that before long ladies will find it to their 
disadvantage to be seen in omnibuses, 

While I am on the question of proprieties, I may 
as well make a passing reference to an odious set 
of scoundrels, who are the greatest possible nui- 
sance to ludics walking in Broadway. Every body 
knows the St. Bobolink Hotel—the St. Bobolink, 
with its marble, and its bridal chamber, and its 
rich furniture. Well, every body passing the St. 
Bobolink about four o'clock in the afternoon will 
be struck by the crowd of disreputable-looking men 
who stand on the stoop of the chief entrance, stur- 
ing at the passers-by. Every man has a dyed 
mustache, every man is picking his teeth, and 
every man has a big ring on his dirty hand or a 
big pin in his shirt bosom. You may imagine, 
from these things, that the men alluded to are very 
rich, very fashionable, and that they have just 
been dining at the St. Bobolink. No such thing. 
They are, one and all, gamblers and blackiegs, and 
do not dine at the St. Bobolink, but only come there 
to pick their teeth on the steps, and stare every lady 
out of countenance who passes. I have heard ladies 
declare that they would rather be at the storming 
of the Malakoff Tower than have to pass that for- 
midable congregation of brutal, sensual, leering 
eyes. New York young gentlemen have already 
associated themselves into a self-protecting society. 
I would respectfully suggest that they now get up 
another association, to be entitled the ‘* Sister-pro- 
tecting Society,” and that their first duty shall be 
to proceed in sufficient numbers to the St. Bobolink 
Hotel, and cane away all the gamblers and ruffians 
that infest its portico. 


A STORY FOR APRIL. 

Spring brings with it pleasant associations, and 
sometimes pleasant incidents. I think that hearts 
somehow get green, like the trees, in this season. 
The balmy airs, the pure, smiling skies, the gentle 
impulses of the awaking earth, can not fall in vain 
upon even the most Udusé natures. The first of 
April is notoriously devoted to jocularities of an 
innocent nature; and it would seem as if every 
body was bound to laugh in this month to keep the 
skies company. April also brings with it pleasing 
occupations. People find it time to stir about their 
spring clothing. Dimes is at present in a state of 
considerable agitation relative to a suit in which 
he intends making his debut for the season. The 
pattern of this suit is quiet and elegant—a pale- 
buff cloth with a purple stripe. The important 
question which Dimes is revolving is, whether he 
will wear on his trowsers the stripe in front or at 
the side, which last is the usual fashion. I believe 
that he has lain awake several nights reflecting on 
the matter. I, to settle the question, suggested that 
he should wear the stripe neither at the side nor in 
front, but behind. 

But I had a little anecdote to relate, suitable to 
the season, and I must apologize for having becn 
led into a digression. A little girl, whom people 
may have observed selling violets around the New 
York Hotel, offered a bunch, the other day, to a 
gentleman and lady who were staying at that es- 
tablishment, as they were returning from a walk. 

‘** Please buy my violets, Sir,” said the little one, 
holding up a purple bunch that still seemed to 
have the dew upon it. ‘ Please buy my violets— 
only sixpence a bunch.” 

‘No; go away, child,” said the lady, rather 
harshly; **1 don’t want them.” 

‘*My dear,” remarked the gentleman, mildly, 
‘*you have spoken rather harshly to the poor child, 
See, her eyes are filled with tears.” 

The lady looked round. The little violet girl, 
whose eyes were dark as the fluwers she sold, was 
weeping silently. In an instant Mrs. Y.’s warm, 
Soutlfern nature gushed out, and turning back, she 
clasped the poor little child in her arms, and en- 
deavoured to assuage her grief. 

‘* How very, very like our poor Alfred this child 
is!” said Mrs. Y., looking attentively in the face 
of the poor violet girl. Alfred was their only son, 
who had come on to New York some five or six 
years ago, where he died of dissipation. 

Mr. Y., attracted by his wife's exclamation, 
examined the jittle girl attentively. 

“ There is a strong likeness,” he replied. 

They questioned her. She had liule to tell. 
Her mother and father were both dead. What 
was her name? She was not certain, but her 
father’s name was Y It was enough. The 
old lady and gentleman took the child between 
them in a carriage, and straightway drove to the 
house of her grandmother, with whom she said 
she lived. There they discovered that their son 
had absolutely been married, some time before his 
death, to a pretty sewing-girl, who did not very 
long survive him, and who died, leaving behind 
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her this one child. Mr. and Mrs. Y. were rich 
and childless, This little creature, ragged and 
uneducated, was more welcome to them than a for- 
tune. She was instantly washed and dressed, and 
teachers had for her. Her fortunes changed as the 
season changed. It had been winter with her for 
a long time, and it was now May. I have no 
doubt but, in a few years more, I shall have, per- 


haps, the pleasure of dancing with her at some ball 
in Fifth Avenue. 
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MEN AND THINGS IN ITALY. 
(/'rom our own Corresp mdent.) 
Rom, February 28, 1857, 

AFTER five years’ travel and residence in Italy, 
I thousht, the other day, I had found a new thing 
in Italian character—viz., a case of jolly drunken. 
ness in one of the nation, in a public conveyance. 
I was on my way to Leghorn from Florence, in 
the cars, when there entered an individual, sing- 
ing in high voice, talking thick Italian, and mak- 
ing himself most amusingly familiar in the funni- 
est of drunken moods, with the company at large. 
But he proved to be a Scotchman; so my opinion 
of the universal sobriety and civility of traveling 
Italians still remains unchanged. 

Few of my stay-at-home countrymen can have 
any correct idea of the vexations attending locomo- 
tion in Italy. I will give them an instance. The 
distance between Florence and Naples ria Rome is 
about the same as Letween Boston and Philadel- 
phia ria New York. In the latter case, you have 
but to think of your carpet-bag ten minutes before 
you start, and in about twenty hours, and at an 
expense of say ten dollars, you go from the [’il- 
grim City to the Quaker metropolis without ask- 
ing leave of any one but your—wife, if you have 
that blessing. Now look at the Italian side of the 
picture. I hada sudden call to goto Naples. It 
takes one day to get the necessary permission 
from the police. To reach Naples by land occupies 
five days, requires twenty-two vi>és, or examina- 
tions, of your passport, not less than secen of your 
valise, and an expenditure of fees, etc., of in all 
eight dollars, which, added to the road expenses, 
makes a total of forty dollars—i. ¢., time in travel- 
ing in Italy and America, over a given distance, is 
as five to one, and expense, four to one. No one 
who has not undergone the purgatory of police- 
bureaus in the road and cus*om-house officials, can 
have any conception of the annoyance and delay 
they occasion. Brigandage, in the individual line, 
has mostly died out in Italy; but it has been reor- 
ganized by the governments, who, through their 
employs, seek to attain the maximum of extor- 
tion, in one form and another, from travelers with- 
out absolutely interdicting all international inter- 
course. But our own countrymen’s hands are not 
clean in this particular. Formerly, the American 
Minister at Rome appointed an Englishman to act 
as United States Consul at Civita Vecchia, a port 
in which the American mercantile flag is never dis- 
played. This gentleman's business was confined 
solely to levying a tax of one dollar a head on every 
American who passed through this place on his way 
to or from Rome. Mr. Marcy very properly put an 
end to this imposition ; but this winter it has been 
reorganized, and a Mr. Mortimer, claiming to be 
the Consul of the United States, by the connivance 
of the police, extorts a dollar from each of his compa- 
triots for the privilege of going on to Rome; where, 
upon arrival, another American visé must be add- 
ed to their passports, for which formerly we paid 
another dollar, but which Mr. Cass of late has af- 
fixed gratis. Add to these unnecessary impedi- 
ments a gauntlet of beggars, pimps, and pestiferous 
postillions, with a mighty array of fleas, and some 
half dozen domestics at each inn, to satisfy, each 
and all combining with the landlords to lie to you 
in every way and bleed you to the uttermost—I 
have paid thirty cents for the privilege of washing 
my hands and face previous to sitting down to a 
breakfast charged as a full dinner—and you may 
form some slight conception of the shade-side of 
journeying on classical soil. How great, there- 
fore, must be its attractions when, in one moment 
of its clear sunshine, its noble scenery, or its artistic 
and historical associations, all these annoyances 
disappear from the mind, leaving it joyous and 
exhilarated, and eager to encounter fresh perils of 
the road-side at the chance of being similarly rec- 
ompensed, 

It hus always surprised me that the dinner system 
of the French steamers on the Mediterranean has 
not been introduced on our Atlantic boats. In the 
English and American steamboats the profusion of 
meats, pastries, vegetables, ete., on the dinner-ta- 
ble, is something appalling. It literally groans be- 
neath variety and abundance, thrust higgledy-pig- 
gledy on,the passengers left to carve for themselves, 
roasts, boils, fries, stews, bakes, and broils, all in 
one confused mass; no system among the waiters, 
no napkins, no clbow-room; in short, the tout cn- 
sem le of an Atlantic steamer’s dinner-table is about 
as unrefined and piggish a spectacle as well can be 
conceived of civilized beings. All this is avoided 
in Continental boats, simply by serving one course 
at a time, carved away from the table, and passed 
to each of the passengers in turn. Fewer waiters 
sufiice to do the work ; there is abundance of reom 
on the table, which, spread with fruit or flowers, 
looks cheerful and appe.itish ; the meats are served 
hot; there is no victimizing of a few passengers as 
carvers for the rest, losing their dinners in conse- 
quence; each article is properly served to all; 
time given for mastieation and conversation ; in 
short, under this system, we eat like Christians, 
and under the other, like beasts. Pray, Messrs. 
Editors, as you are always ready to aid civiliza- 
tion, sugyest to the agents of our Havre and Liv- 
erpool lines to secure a competent Mediterranean 
steward for one of their boats and give the system 
a trial. My word for it, ladies and gentlemen 
would thank them, while they would economize in 
food and service ; for the present system is waste- 
ful in the extreme, besides being disgusting. 
CICERONE, 
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THE NEW CABINET. 

Ovr readers will no doubt be glad to make the 
acquaintance of the members of the new Cabinet. 
The venerable face of the veteran Cass has long 
been familiar to every one; but his six colleagues 
may be strangers to a good many among the ris- 
ing generation. ‘The likenesses, we are enabled to 
state, are perfect, and do great credit to Mr. Brady, 
of this city, from whose photographs they are de- 
signed. 

Of the seven, two only have held executive of- 
fice under the General Government before—Gen- 
eral Cass and Mr. Toucey. Thorough ci usxr de 
la vieille, these patriarchs have laid three genera- 
tions under the sod, yet are as fresh and as vigor- 
ous as their own grandchildren. ‘Their combined 
ages fall but little short of a century and a half; 
but they have hardened in harness, and we hear 
that they find it no easy matter to procure clerks 
able to keep pace with thenr in labor. 

What a lifetime to look back upon has theirs 
been! To look at their bronzed and time-worn 
features is to leap back at a bound half a century ; 
to revive the story of Burr and his conspiracy, 
which possibly might have succecded but for Mr. 
Cass’s energy ; to transport us into the midst of the 
old conflicts of Republicans and Federalists, of 
which latter party Mr. Toucey, then a ripe young 
man, was a noted leader; to refresh memories of 
the long breathing time and patient endurance be- 
fore the war; to recall the well-thumbed story of 
the surrender of Detroit, of the cowardice of Hiull, 
to pic- 





and of the broken sword of Captain Cass ; 
ture the old, old times when Michigan, and Illi- 
nois, and the West mere 
and forest, forest and swamp—with a few 
thrown in merely for artistic effect; to place us 
side by side with the stirring ferment of which the 
beacon-lights on New England blufis and the Hart- 
ford Convention were the outward and visible signs! 
What a history there must be in the memories of 
those two old men, and how good a thing it would 
be for them to write it! 

Lewis Cass is, in some sort, a monumental fig- 
ure. No man has filled so large a place in Amer- 
ican history. Starting with the conspiracy of Burr, 
there is not an cvent of moment in the affairs of the 
nation with which his name is not linked. He 
drew the law which stopped Burr’s men and boats, 
He advised and helped execute the invasion of 
Canada, He was the father of Michigan, and, 

» to say, the patriarch of great Western 
territory which is the apple of the eye of the 
Union. We made three-fourths of the treaties by 
which the land was acquired from the Indians. 
which thwarted the Se- 
defeated the 
English pretensions to a right of search of all ves- 
sels on the high seas, and thus averted an inevita- 
ble war with England. He wrote the letter on 
which the compromise measures of 1850 were based. 


vere a desert swamp 


Indians 





IIe gave the instructions 
cessionists of South Carolina, He 


IIe is justly regarded as the father of the great 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty, on which alone 
the territories of the United States can be peacea- 
bly developed. Where shall we find such anothe1 
record ? 

A mit of shrewd, praciical common sense, and 
great capacity for labor; so active in mind that, in 
the midst of Senatorial duties, he could still find time 
for contributions to newspapers, and keep up a stu- 
pendous correspondence ; to friends, genial, kind- 
lv, faithful to all lengths; affable to all, and never 
forgetting his father, the blacksmith; in private 
life, an exemplar of morality, severe, staid, frugal ; 
no ultraist in opinions, but a man wise in his gen- 
eration, acknowledging something good in mosi 
things and most men; his predominating qualities, 
in old age, perhaps, shrewdness and caution. <A 
good man for Secretary of State. 

Among his twenty-one predecessors we have seen 
the flower of the nation. Six of them became, in 
due course, Presidents. Sut it is doubtful wheth- 
er history will not award the higher fame to some 
of those whom the nation did not endow with its 
hishest prize. Many Presidents will rank, in after 
times, beneath Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Marey, and 
Cass. In the language of an orator, vouthful Pat- 
ayonians, freshly annexed to this Republic, will 
some day learn their speeches and thet great writ- 
ings by heart, when the schoolmaster himself shall 
have forgotten the names of Adams, Tyler, and 
Pierce. 

Socially, Mr. Cass’s triumphs were won at the 
hospitable board of Louis Philippe, where he was 
at all times a welcome guest. The two men re- 
sembled each other in many leading points of char- 
Mr, Cass, it is said, was present at that fa- 
mous whist-party, when the King took a candle 
from the table to look for a five-frane piece which 
had rolled away, and lallevrand offered to light 
the monarch with a tive hundred frane note, which 
he twisted into the shape of a match and kindled, 
But the American Minister did not see 
Cass’s portrait is said to have hung many a day 
in the collection of Loais Philippe, with Jackson's 
and Washington's. This shows how the man was 
esteemed, for, as a work of art, the venerable face 
is not remarkable. It is perhaps more suited to 
that hotel keeper at Washington, who so often 
passes for Mr. Cass, and whose resemblance has 
frequently led vivacious voung gentleman to ac- 
cost the General, ‘*S»y, old boy, where are you 
going to put me to-nizht ?” 

Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, is a fine type of the 
old New England gentleman. Bred a Federalist 
of the straitest sect, he went over with the mar- 
row of the party to the Jackson camp, and has ever 
since been a sturdy champion of the democracy. 
Socially, he shines; well-informed, courteous, af- 
fable, he is a delightful companion—if you can 
thaw him. The ice is sometimes thick. Because 
he had been chosen to fill Clifford's place as Attor- 
ney-General at the close of Mr. Polk’s administra- 
tion, it was taken for granted that he would oc- 
cupy the same station under Buchanan; but he 
has dropped into the navy department. 
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| is, in some respects, an e 
duty rather than 


y berth—one of 


routine excessive responsibility. 
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It rewarded the literary eminence of Bancroft and 
Kennedy, and beguiled the leisure of 
John Y. Mason. Since the 
sion the duties have become more arduous; Mr. 
Dobbin, we are told, is worn out. Mr. Touc: V in- 
augurates his reigu with a great enterprise of 
peace ; he sends the Niagara to lay the t legraph 
May he perform no task less useful to hu- 
ty! 

To most practical intents, the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury is the most important in the Cab- 
inet. It was so in the beginning, though from a 
different cause. Then the Treasury was the place 
of honor, because we were so poor; it is so now 
on account of our overtiowing wealth. So we put 
Hamilton there in 1789, and Cobb in 1857. Ham- 
ilton, at thirty-two, proved himself as shrewd a 


excellent 


“dropping” commis- 


cable. 





financier as he was an able statesman and a skill- 
ful soldier. Cobb, at forty-two, has a severe task 
before him to sustain the character he has won as 
a Congressional leader, for he 
party leader in Congress. Others have been mor 
eloquent, some more learned, some 


was the greatest 


nore cunning, 
many as urbane; but combine the qualities—ora- 
tory, learning, shrewdness, and courteous suavity 

and Cobb has not a rival 

When they made Mr. Cobb Solicitor-General of 
the Western Cireuit of Georgia, at twenty-two, as 
a civility to his family, he astonished people by 
proving himself the ablest official that circuit had 
known for a generation. From that moment his 
fortune was made. With his common sense his 
movement in favor of the Union party was a ne- 
cessity : the rest followed without endeavor on his 
part. We in the North, perhaps, remember him 
best by the long and severe contest in which he 
won the Spe kership over the head of Mr. Win- 
throp. But it will also be remembered to his credit 
that he used his victory honorably, fairly, to his 
opponents ; and in New York, at all events, there 
noble speech 
he made in this city at the Cry stal Palace banquet 
in 1853. So well, indeed, have these worthy rec- 
ollections of Mr. Cobb been preserved, that, when 





are some who have not forgotten the 


his name was mentioned for a Cabinet office, the 
North decidedly gave him the preference over all 
candidates for the Secretaryship of State. 

There is a reliableness about him which charms 
men. He vives, never asks advice. It is fash- 
ionable to call him obstinate ; that is, he is self- 
reliant, and does his own thinking. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, we can find in his 
speech of 1844, on the tariff, the leading principles 
which will mark his policy. But, in truth, in the 
present condition of tinancial affairs, there is no 
room for originality in national finance. tter 
than Guthrie he can not well do; nor can he hop: 
in his present office to win a higher name than he 
has already. It will suffice to maintain it. 

It is a yreat relief to think that the War Depart- 
ment is in the hands of Governor Floyd; for who 
knows what may grow out of all these Central 
Aimerican complications, Cuban excitements, and 





European perturbations generally 2? To speak 
plainly, we have had since our national birth about 
as poor a set of war ministers as any uation of our 
size and pretensions. Honorable exception must 
he made in favor of John C, Calhoun, who organ- 
ized the War Department, Mr. Cass, Mr. Marey, 
and, perhaps, one or two others; but how many 
have filled the oilice who have been positively a 
disgrace to the country! Suppose we had been 
aged in a war under Mr. Pierce—it was hardly 
not—what could 


cr 
the President's fuuit that we were 
have been expected for our arms with a Com- 
mander-in-Chief and a Secretary of War absolutely 
tearing each other by the hair? What did any 
expect who heard Mr. Jetierson Davis's speech at 
the Crystal Palace banquet ? 

Now, at all events, we can sleep soundly, Mr. 
Floyd, as every body knows, is an F. IF. V., and 
the soul of honor accordingly ; if he quarrels with 
any one, he will conduct the quarrel like a gentle- 
tleman, and not likeadrab. He has already 
great satisfaction to the army by some preliminary 





viven 


official measures ; army officers expect great things 
of him. The Commander-in-Chief can officiate 
with satisfaction under the son of one of his oldest 
friends, 

The senior of the Cabinet, after Cass and 
cey, is the Ilon, Aaron Venables Brown, or as 
Colonel Benton loved to call him, with cheap wit, 
the Hon. Aaron Vicarious Brown. He is a Ten- 
nessean, and derives his chief fame for having had 


Tou- 


Jackson's Texas letter addressed to him: though 
he has been an active politician, great at drawin 
resolutions, drafting platforms, and swaying polit- 


ical meetings. Iaving been once Governor of his 
» it is civil to call him G 


lice. = Lt 


vernor Brown. Te 





State 
been regretied that 





is in the Post-of 
Mr. Buchanan did not choose ; 
pre side over the forty thousand post-oflices seat- 
tered throughout the country, and to begin the 
work of cleansing the Augean stable. But though 
Governor Brown is sixty-two, he will pass easily 
for fifty ; and it will not do to presume upon se- 
nility inhim. They have a way of not growing 
old in Tennessee. Governor Brown has the repu- 
tation of being a very hard-working man, This 
alone will go far to guarantee his efliciency. But 
he must not expect to be popular. 
present postal system is in force no Postmaster 
can; and the chief reward a good oflicer can ex- 
pect is the approbation of his own conscience, and 
of the few who can appreciate the diiiculti ol 
his position. 
Of the two remaining Cabinet Ministers th 

is very little to be said. Judge Black, a ripe 
judge, full of sound learning, succeeds to a post of 
no common importance, and one which has tested 
the merits of the greatest lawyers in the country. 
Opinions are divided upon the merits of his prede- 


youneer man to 





So lony as the 


cessor. That he was a vigorous writer and a toler- 
ably clear thinker is plain enough; but the ¢ nlist- 
ment business and the filibuster cases have not 
helped his fame. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, who takes charge 
of the bureau of the Interior, is a middle-ag 
man, young enough to learn an? to rise 





higher 








His past career has exhibited no higher perform- 
ance than a creditable term in Congress But he 
is not identified with the ultra secessionists: he 
possesses strong common sense ; he is industrious: 
so we may hope well of him. 

Altogether, though in point of shining individual 
talent the new Cabinet has been surpassed in our 
history, it will compare in the aggregate with its 
It is likely to be harmonious ; it is 
pretty likely to be efficient; and there is every 
reason to believe it will be honest. , 


predecessors, 


ROBERT J. WALKI 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF KANSAS. 

Moret than usual importance attaches to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Robert J. Walker as Governor 
of Kansas. In the troubled condition of that ‘ler- 
ritory the appointment of a new Governor would 
be an event of moment, independently of personal 
considerations affecting the man chosen. But the 
chief signiticance of this appointment arises out of 
the rank of Robert J. Walker in American politics. 
He has filled, and may again fill, a Cabinet oflice. 
To accept the governorship of a territory, appears 
to be aspiring to descend, It may he taken for 
Mr. Walker was ecept 
a conviction shared by 


granted that induced to ; 
the post by the conviction 
the President—that, in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, the Governorship of Kansas was the 
of honor and the post of danger. We have reason 
to believe that he was selected some time Lefore 
the Inauguration, and that the selection 
fortunate one, as it meets the unanimous approval 
of the chiefs of the Presidential party, while it 
gives pretty general satisfaction to their opponents. 
Under the circumstances, we have thought that a 
brief sketch and portrait of Mr. Walker would be 
of interest at the present mement, 

Abroad, and especially in England, Mr. Walker 
is, perhaps, the most advantageously known of all 
contemporary American statesmen. He owes this 
distinction chietly to the elaborate Treasury Re- 
ports which he gave to the world during his term 
as Mr. Polk’s Sccretary of the Treasury. These 
have been collected by the British government, 
and republished in a volume, at the public cx- 
pense, for the instruction and guidance of British 
economists, They are constantly quoted in Par- 
liament, and referred to by writers on political 
economy, But they are not the only effusions of 
Mr. Walker's which have made their mark abroad. 
When Mr. Pierce was inaugurated, he desired to 
avail himself of the abilities of Mr. Walker, and 
offered him the mission to China, with the title of 
Comunissioner. Mr. Walk« r accepted the offer, 
and drew up, for the information of the Cabinet, a 
regarding the policy which 


post 


Was a 


statement of his views 
the United States ought to pursue in that quarter 
of the globe. Private 
Walker's departure for China, and he staid at 
note of his 


reusons prevented Mr, 
home. But, by some accident, the 
views found its way into the hands of some mem 
bers of the British Government, who immediately 
pronounced it to be the most statesmanlike docu 
ment ever penned on the Chinese question. It 
struck them so forcibly, that Lord Napier was spe- 
cially instructed to endeavor to Lring about the re- 
uppointment of Mr. Walker as minister to China. 
It is not unlikely that the delay which intervenes 
between Mr. Walker's appointment and his depart- 
ure for the Territory may be due to Lord Napier’s 
interference. 

The life of Robert J. Walker has been active, 
and, like that of many of our distinguished men, 
a striking instance of precocious development. 
Born in 1801, he was a graduate with honors at 
18, a lawver at 20, a member of the State Demo- 
cratic Committee at 21, Chairman of Committee at 
22, nominor of General Jackson for President 
at 23, and, at that juvenile age, the acknowledged 
leader of the Pennsylvania democracy. Born and 
bred in the North, allied by marriage to one of 
Pennsylvania's noblest families —the Baches — 
Mr. Walker has won his virile honors as the repre- 
sentative of a Southern State. He was 25 when 
he removed to Mississippi, and settled down to 
For ten years he 


the practice of his profession. 
steadily adhered to a private vocation, giving to 
his party the aid of his talents when it required 
political oftic In Dato be 
and his national life ! 


them, fut refusin 


Was sent to the Senate, 
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gan. His career as a senator is chiefly remem- 
bered by his manly efforts in favor of the recogni- 
tion of Texas. The debate on the resolution de- 
claring Texas an independent State, and the close 
Givision—23 for, and 19 against, the resolution 
(Mr, Buchanan, by the way, veted with the noes) 
—are well remembered by those who take an in- 
terest in the polities of the country. Nor has every 
one forgotten the tine answer of Mr. Walker to the 
lexan embassadors, when they solicited his bust 
for the capitol of the State of Texas. “In my 
own name, and for my wrote Mr. 
Walker, “I could never accept your proposition, 
It was as a representative of 
the wishes of the people of 
Mississippi that I moved and 
advocated, in consonance with 


poor serv ices,” 


my own feclings and judg- 
ment, the recognition of your 
My name must 
svon be forgotten in connec. 


independence, 
tion with this or any other 
transaction; but be it long 
remembered that it was a re p- 
reventative of the State of 
Mississippi who, in the hour 
of your deepest gloom ind 
danger, predicted your suc- 
cess, when not a voice in Con- 
gress had been raised in your 
behalf.” At a later period, 
when he had been nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency by the 
democracy of Mississippi, he 
wrote, in reply to inquiries 
from Kentucky, his famous 
lexas letter, which formed 
the basis of the policy wider 
which that State was admit- 
ied tothe Union. Mr. Walk- 
er may, in fact, be regarded 
as the foster-father of Texas; 
may he be equally fortunate 
with Kansas! 

One of the most able and 
unswerving advocates of the 
Independent Treasury Svs- 
tem, Mr. Walker was entitled 
to the seat in the Cabinet 
which was offered him by Mr. 
Polk. Of his reports we have spoken already ; he 
was the first able, outspoken advocate of free trade 
in that position, and beyoud doubt he contributed 





more largely than any other man to disseminate 
the economical doctrines which now command th: 
assent of a majority of the people of the United 
States. 

This was his last public service. Deeply im- 
bued with the progressive spirit which marks the 
typical American citizen, he embraced the pro- 
ject of a trans-continental railroad with ardor. He 
became the chief officer of the Company to which 
Texas was to donate untold acres of land in re- 
turn for a railroad to California, As we have no 
politic nT purpose to serve, and no favor to se ek, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the act damaged 
Mr. Walker in the eves of the people. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Pacitic Railroad Company was viewed 
as a stock-jobbing operation, and parties concern- 
ed were tainted with the peculiar fragrance which 
There is reason to believe 
that Mr. Walker, whose interest was that of a 
great mind grasping the «nscmble of a magniticent 
aud disdaining details, was, to some ex- 
tent, the victim in the affair, When the Pacitic 
Railro is actually built—whatever corporation 
performs the work—it may be taken for granted 
that the scheme will he carried out in accordance 
with the plans laid down by Robert J. Walker, 

Exchanging our retrospective for a prospective 
clance, what a future Mr. Walker has before him! 
Ile is in the prime of life—just fifty-six; "he can 
afford to disdain the promptings of mere ephemeral 
ambition; his fortune, we presume, is ample; his 
fume is catholic. Let us suppose that he succeeds 
in pacifying Kansas, and piloting it into the Union 
on terms which will coincide with public anticipa- 
tion, and which alone are consistent with the me- 
ridian of the Territory. Let us assume that he 
will put an end to the sempiternal squabbles of the 
Free-state men and Pro-slavery men, armed invad- 
ers and border ruffians, Sharp's rifles from the 
East and bowie-knives from the West. And let 
us contemplate him—this great work achieved, and 
the State of Kansas fairly enrolled among the proud 
commonwealths of America—turning his enerpies 
to the next great difficulty which may beset the 
Republic, and grappling with it in his old, Lold 


stuck-jobbing exhales, 


scheme, 


way What reward would be too high for such a 
man? 
LITERARY. 
Lire ws Isravn; or, Portraitures of Hebrew 
Character, /y Marta TP. hichards. New York: 


Sheldon, Blukeman & Co 

A series of historical pictures, in which the author 
secks to make the reader familiar with the daily 
life and habits of the ancient Jews, by relating 
stories of them and their times founded on the 
principal incidents in Jewish history. Nothing 
can be more interesting than the attempt to 
ourselves acquainted with the personal character 
istics of other nations, especially of older nat ion 

and nothing would tend more to a practical and 
thorough faith in the great truths of the Christian 
ion. Which relates as well to the old as the 


make 


reli 
new dispensation, than a know ledge of Jewish cus- 
toms of daily life, and a habit of thinking of Moses 
and David, and Peter and Paul, as men of like 





passions with ours¢ Ives. 

Moxancus Rerirep rrom Busress, ly Dr, 
Doran, 2 vols. New York: Redfield. 

Dr. Doran's name is alone sufficient to warrant 

the expectation of full repayment for reading a 

hook. Brill- 

iant, witty, and amusing, sparkling with humor, 


In these volumes he excels himself. 


aud full of pleasant talk, they are altogether such 
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books as one loves for a companion, and which, once 
opened, it is exceedingly difficult to lay down. 
The number of monarchs who have, perforce or 
voluntarily, resigned their crowns, is vastly great- 
er than we are accustomed to believe. Those of 
England and Scotland are numerous, of France 
still more; but Dr. Doran, with scholarly ability 
and with great faithfulness to history, seeks sub- 
jects for his pencil also in the Eastern empire, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, and all the European powers in 
succession, not neglecting those instances nearer 
to our own time and connections that first suggest 
themselves to us. His sketch of the last years of 
Napoleon's life is not free from English prejudice, 
which ought to be beneath such a mind as our 
author's; but, at the same time, his incidents are 
so graphically related, that the picture of St. He- 
lena is one of the finest that has yet been painted. 





Prose Works oF Henry Wanswortn Loxc- 

FELLOW. 2vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Ticknor & Fields publish Longfellow's prose works 
in uniform style with their small and beautiful edi- 
tion of his poems. These four volumes, in very 
handsome stvle, contain the entire works of Pro- 
fessor Longfellow in a most compact and elegant 
form, suitable for a present or a drawing-room table 
book, and especially for a traveling companion. 
They are admirably printed, and bound with great 
taste as well as with reference to durability. 





ILLinois As 1T 18; Its History, Geography, etc., 
by Frederick Gerhard. Chicago: Keen & Lee. 
New York: Fowler & Wells. 

If this volume contains a tenth part of what its 
title-page states (and it appears to contain all), it 
must be a complete book of reference for any per- 
gon desirous of becoming acquainted with Illinois. 
The prairie and wood map, and the geological map, 
which are two of four maps in the bookg have per- 
manent and decided value, while the whole work 
belongs to a class which we take pleasure in an- 
nouncing as indicative of the growth of our coun- 
try, and as making certain the preservation of much 
of its local and other history which would other- 
wise be totally lost. 


In a recent number of this journal, under ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries,” notice was made of a new language, 
whose formation and progress is just now to be 
watchel with much interest. This isin the Sierra 
Leoue and Liberia settlements on the African coast. 
Comparatively few, even of scientific men, know 
that among the negroes of Gaiana—more particu- 
larly of Surinam, or Dutch Guiana—a new lan- 
guage, of the composite order, has been for some 
time perfecting itself—that is to say, gaining in 
independent integrity. Some years ago, a gram- 
mar of the ‘‘ Negro-English,” as this language is 
called, was constructed by a Mr. Wullschligel. 
This was published in June last. And within the 
past month the same gentleman has given to the 
German world-of-letters a complete dictionary of 
Neyro-English and German. In the introductory 
portion of this, the author gives us some interest- 
ing particulars concerning this language, to which 
he has found it advisable to lend the dignity and 
permanence accruing from the possession of a 
Grammar and Dictionary. It is known that Suri- 
nam is still slave territory. Originally, says Mr. 
Wullsch .gel, there were two Negro dialects. The 
first. called by the negroes themselves Ningre-ton- 
gq, or Negro tongue, is that now in common use. 
The other, culled /joe-torgo, which means Jewish 
language, is spoken only by the free tribes, the 
Saramakans, whe inhabit Upper Surinam. It is 
called Jew language, from the fact that the settlers 
under whose influence this language found its be- 
ing, were chieily Portuguese Jews. 

The Ningrtongo is derived from the English, 
Hollandish, Portuguese, and French. There are 
also many words of African origin. So greatly 
changed have been, however, most of these words, 
that it is often a matter of difficulty to trace them 
to their origin. . From this we judge that the new 
language must have already a definite and inde- 
pendent existence. The Grammar and Dictionary 
will prove very useful to the Moravian mission- 
aries who labor among the negro population of 
Surinam. There are already, we understand, 
translations of parts of the Bible and of Tracts in 
the Ningretung). We are not informed why the 
language is called Negro-English. Negro-Dutch 
we should judge to be a more proper appellation. 





At a late meeting of the Geographical Society in 
London, Cardinal Wiseman exhibited a book, just 
published in Rome, by Professor Garracci, with the 
engraving of a representation lately discovered in 
the Palace of the Cexsars on the Aventine, scratched 
by some enemy of the Christians. It represents our 
Saviour with an ass’s head, crucified, and a man 
standing by it; near it, in Greek, ‘* Alexamenos 
adores God.” The early date of this monument— 
apparently about the time of the Antonines—shows 
the existence of Christianity in the palice, and the 
calumnies propagated by the Roman authors. It is 
well known that the Basilidians and the Gnostics 
asserted that the Christians worshiped a god with 
an ass's head. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WASHINGTON MATTERS. 
THE KANSAS QUESTION, 

Tne Hon. Robert J. Waiker has published a letter to 
the President, accepting the Goveruorship of Kansas, 
and giving his reasons. ‘Ihe following passage contains 
the pith of the letter: 

*T unde stand that you and all your Cabinet cordially 
concur in the opiniou expressed by me, that the actual 
bona side residents of the lerritory, by a tuir and regu- 
lar vote, unaffected by fraud or violence, must be per- 
mitted, in adopting their. State Constitution, to decide 
for themselves what shall be their social institutions. 
This is the great fund.mental principle of the act of 
Congress organizing that Territory, athrmed by the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and is in accordance with the views uniformly enter- 
tained and expressed by me throughout my public ca- 
reer."* 

It is understood that the government will be carried 
on in accordance with tie ‘Lerritorial law passed over 
Governur Geary's head, and that the election will be 
held according to its provisions. Governor Walker an- 
ticipates that t.ansas will be a free State. Ile therefore 
assumes that the I'ree-State men will recede from the po- 
sition they have taken, and will frankly take part in the 
election. Governor Walker still remains at Washington ; 
his secretary, Mr. Stanton, is about to leave for Kansas, 
having received his instructions from the Cabinet. Itis 
not apprehended at Washington that the aid of the mil- 
itary will be required in insuring the peace of the Ter- 
ritory. 

THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 

It is understood that the Administration, after a full 
consideration of the subject, have resolved not to inter- 
fere in the pending war with China, It is presumed that 
DL. Parker will be superseded by a younger man, and 
that our squadron in the Chinese wgters will be strength- 
eued, Ex-Governor Bigler, who has been appointed to 
Ch li, is said to have had the refusal of the post. Com- 
mi:sioner Parker has been instructed to remove Consul 
heenan, of Mong Kong, if it is true that he carried the 
American flag at the head of the forces at the attack of 
C.nton, 

PROSPECT OF TROUBLE WITH NEW GRANADA. 

The Government of New Granada have declined to en- 
tertain the proposal mude to them on behalf of the 
United States by Mr. Morse. He proposed to establish 

free cities at Panama and Aspinwall, like San Juan; to 
purchase a strip of te ritory twenty miles wide along 
the railroad, dividing its jurisdiction between the two 
cities; to acquire three islands adjacent to Panama, now 
the property of railroad and st boat panies, and 
‘Taboga, nine miles distant, belonging to individuals; to 
have transferred from New Granada all the rights and 
advantages co.nected with the railroad grant and char- 
ters with other companies for $2,000,000, from which the 
claims arising from the Panama riots were to be deduct- 
ed. The nominal sovereignty of the Territory was to 
reside in New Granada, but tue practical jurisdiction to 
be conferred upon the Cnited States and the free cities. 
Should no compromise be effected, it may devolve upon 
the Vresident to lay the matter before Congress for set- 
tlement, But it is hoped that General Herran, the New 
Granuadian minister, now at Wa-hington, an old and es- 
teemed friend of the President's, may succeed in adjust- 
ing the difficulty, The new President of New Granada, 
Sefor Ospiua, was to be inaugurated on Ist instant. 
MORE ABOUT THE FISHERIES, 

An attempt has been made to get up an excitement in 
refurence to the recent Augio-French convention about 
the Newfoundland fisheries. By that convention France 
obtains the exclusive right to fish and use the strand for 
fishery purposes on the cast coast of Newfoundland, from 
Cape St. John to the Quirpon Islands, and on the north 
coast of Newfoundland from those islands to Cape Nor- 
man, a8 well as of the tive and only valuable fishing har- 
Lors on the west coast. It is maintained that the british 
Government, in making a treaty excluding all but French 
subjects from ports heretofure accessibie to Yankee fish- 
ermen, gives away what does not belong to her, and that 
itis the duty of the United States to send a war steamer 
at ouce to protect our fishermen in the excercise of their 
rights. The fishing ceason begins the first week in April. 

MORE INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES, 

It will be remembered that two American boatmen lost 
their lives, some wecks siuce, in endeavoring to :escue 
the people of the British bark Zasso, wrecked off Barne- 
gat. 

Mr. Fowler, the acting British Vice-Consul at New 
York, has been instructed to convey to the widow of 
John Jones, one of the Awerican boatmen who perished, 
a donation of £50 as a mark of the sympathy of the Brit- 
ish Governu.ent. A subscription has also resulted iu the 
collection of a sum suifcient to purchase a house and 
fara for Mrs, Jones. Mr. Fowler is also making inqui- 
ries respecting the relatives of John Parker and another 
boatman, who lost their lives at the time, and in refer- 
ence to the rest of the Loatmen who shared their danger. 
Lord Clarendon has instructed Lord Napier to express, in 
the warmest terms, the thanks of the British Govern- 
ment for the timely assistance rendered, and their ad- 
miration of the courage aud devot.on of the American 
boatinen, General Cass, in a letter to Lord Napier, says; 
* tis always a source of gratification to tuis Government 
when citizens of the Luited States are instrumental in 
rescuing indiviuuals, especialy citizens or subjects of 
foveigu countries, from the perils of the sea, and the man- 
ifestation of sympathy and gratitude on the part of her 
Majesty's Government in this instance is justiy appreci- 
ated by the Pres dent.” 

WASHINGTON GOSSIP, 

The agony about the L nivn newspaper is not yet over. 
The latest intelligence is to the effect that William A. 
Harris, of Missouri, has pleted arrang ts for be- 
coming editor and proprietor, to take effect on the 15th 
inst. ile was formerly Kepresentative to Congress from 
Virginia, and afterward Minister to Buenos Ayres, and 
was favorably known as editor of the Constitution and 
Spectator, formerly published in Washington. But it is 
broadly asserted that Colonel Forney is to grind at least 
one of the handles ofthe organ. Rumor asserts that the 
real proprietorship of the paper undergoes no change. 
Mr. Appleton has said little of the reasons which induced 
him to resign; but, like a prudent man, has superseded 
General Thomas as Assistant-Secretary of State without 
telling his story. 











General Cass is said to be failing under the tremendous 
labor of his office, which he insists on performing as 





though he were twenty years younger. The gossips, who, 
a few days ago, were quite certain that Governor Cobb 
would succeed him, now hint that if Robert J. Walker 
should succeed in pacifying Kansas he would be the for- 
tunate man. As yet, Mr. Cass has not opened his mouth 
as to the future. 

The new story about the depletion of the Treasury, 
credits the President with a desire to conciliate the South 
by giving Mexico $15,000,000 for Tehuantepec. But it 
is not stated that the Mexicans desire to deal in concilia- 
tion to that extent. 


solutely frightful. The whistle sounded to put down the 
brakes, but the only answer was a wild, unearthly whis. 
tle reverberating among the bleak hills, scarcc ly heard 
before it died away or was drowned by the rattling of 
the swift revolving wheels upon the iron track. Atlength 
the engineer became convinced that something must be 
the matter. 

Adjusting his valves, he began cautiously to pick his 
way to the rear of the train. As he advanced through 
the thick darkness he tried to put down the brakes of 
first one and then another of the cars. All were broken 





The politicians, who have been doing a good b i 
on the strength of the Dred Scott case, have at length 
extracted acard from the Supreme Court Reporter, prom- 
ising the opinions of all the judges in three weeks. Some 
good squibs were current in connection with the applica- 
tions which were made to the Chief Justice for a copy of 
his opinion. He is said to have replied as follows to the 
National Intelligencer : , 

“ Chief Justice Taney returns his compliments to the 
editors of the National Intelligencer, and, in reply to their 
request, begs to inform thew that he does not prepare opin- 
ions for the use of juvenile debating societies, or of polit- 
ical newspapers. He would add, tnat when his opinion 
is filed, it will be published by the Report.r of the Su- 
preme Court, who alone has the right of publishing its 
decisions.” 

Anxiety is felt in Washington by various traders in a 
retail way respecting the probable return of Mr. Lumley, 
Secretary to the British legation, who left the e:ty some 
six weeks ago. He was left in charge of the archives when 
Mr. Crampton was sent home; since then reports have 
been spread reflecting upon the soundness of his mind, 
but without any foundation. He is a natural son of the 
late Lord Scarborough, and though the eldest, another, 
who was also born on the wrong side of the blanket, has 
succeeded to the title and fortune. This was almost 
enough to turn the head of a poor Secretary. 

THE RHODE ISLAND ELECTION, 

The clection of State officers in Rhode Island came off 
on Ist instant. The Republicans and Know-Nothings 
coalesced on all the officers except the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and carried the day. The vote for Governor was: 


Dyer (Know-Nothing and Republican)... 9621 
51 


Potter (Democrat)......ccccccssccoccses 23 
The vote for Lieutenant-Governor was: 

Turner (Republican)..........-+seeeeees 504T 

Mason (Know-Nothing).......+...-.0+++ 5359 

FIOM GMINGTEA). «occ cccvccccrccsescosce 4652 


The State Legislature is strongly Republican and Amer- 

ican, the former slightly preponde ating. 
THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE, 

The New York City Charter Bill, and the Metropolitan 
Police Bill, have passed the Assembly. The former has 
been amended in Committee of the Senate, and is now 
pending discussion in that body. The Emigrant Aid 
Society's charter has passed the Assembly, the leading 
Democrats voting for it. The Central Park Bill is still 
in committee, but is expected to be hurried through at 
the last moment. A bill has passed the Assembly to en- 
able the Erie Railway to make a stock dividend. In the 
Senate a Liquor License Bill has been passed by a vote 
of 19 to 10. Resolutions condemning the action of the 
Supreme Cou:t in the Dred Scott case have been intro- 
duced into the Senate, and discussed. 

OTHER STATE LEGISLATURES. 

By the new law of Illinois, the rate of interest, in the 
absenc- of stipulation, is fixed at six per cent. Ten per 
cent. may be agre.d upon; but a contract stipulating 
more involves forfeiture. 

At the close of the session of the Legislature of Loui- 
siana, a motion was made to allow Mr. J. A. Warner, 
Secretary of the Senate, $500 extra compensation, when 
that gentleman immediately arose and requested the 
mover to withdraw it; said that he accepted the office 
with a knowledge of the salary, and wanted no more! 

THE POISONED PEOPLE. 

Colonel Eskridge Lane, the nephew of the President, 
has died of the disorder contracted by him in common 
with others at the National Hotel in Washington. His 
disease bled infil tion ofthe st h, tending to 
gangrene. In the stomach of a gentleman who died of 
the same disease in Pennsylvania, arsenic has been found. 
The symptoms noted in the cases of Rev. Charles H. 
Malcom and wife, of Newport, Rhode Island, are those of 
arsenic, These facts confirm the belief that the author- 
ities of Washington were in error in ascribing the trouble 
to miasma. It appears that before he went to the Na- 
tional, Mr. Buchanan received several anonymous letters, 
warning him against eating or drinking in that house. 
To these cautions it may be that he owes his life. 

MASSACRE OF SETTLERS IN IOWA. 

A letter received at Pittsburg, dated Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
March 23, says that a settlement of twenty families at 
the head-waters of the Des Moines Kiver had been at- 
tacked by Indians, and that it was supposed that all were 
murdered. Only two houses were visited by the persons 
bringing the news, in which fourteen dead bodies were 
found. Some had been shot and others inhumanly 
clubbed todeath. It is presumed that the whole number 
of persons composing t e settlement were killed, or that 
they are now in captivity. A meeting of citizens was 
called on the 22d ult., and a company of fifty to one hun- 
dred men had organized to march to take vengeance on 
the Indians and rescue any persons that might be found 
with them. 

A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE AT THE NIAGARA FALLS, 

Many remember the thrilling story of Joseph Avery, 
who held on for a whole day to a rock in the rapids above 
the Niagara Falls, and at last went over. On Tuesday 
lat a similar occurrence took place. A man named E. 
C. Taylor, a resident of West Winfield, Herkimer County 
(a guest at the Ladow House), descended the bank of the 
river, near the Suspension Bridge, probably for the pur- 
pose of viewing the bridge from beluw. On reaching the 
bottom he slipped and fell into the water, just above the 
bridge, and when discovered was thirty or forty rods be- 
low the bridge, near the shore, rolling over and over, 
borne along by the resistless current, until he caught hold 
of a large rock, and aiter some hard struggles succeeded 
in reaching the top. The alarm was immediately given 
in the neighborhood, and it was soon decided there was 
no way of reaching him but by mans of a rope ladder. 
This was immediately procured, and dfter much hesita- 
tion, delay, and alteration, occasioned by the difticulty cf 
d_ termining where to place it, inasmuch as the man could 
not be seen from the projecting bank over his head, it 
was lowered to the distance of perhaps a hundred feet 
and became entangled among the rocks and trees. 

It was at once decided tuat some one must go down to 
disentangle it. In a f:w moments, Willard B. Coburn, 
porter of the Lado Hotel, voiuatcered his services, and 
proceeded to the place where the ladder was attached to 
the tree. He needed assi-tance, and soon two more brave 
men, Anthony Shiley and Nats Crane, offered to go down. 
The turee worked bravely for more than an hour in con- 
ducting the ladder, while men ut the top carefuily let it 
down. At length the waving of handkerchiefs and cheer- 
ings on the Canada side indicated that the man had 
tprung to the shore from the rock, and had begun to as- 
cend the ladder. Cautiously, and with firm grasp and 
step, he c.imbed up three hundred feet, and was greeted 
by the shouts and acclamations of the hundreds of spec- 
tators who had assembled to witness the exciting scene. 

He was for a few moments borne on the shoulders of the 
excited multitude, all were so anxious to congratulate 





A TERRIBLE RIDE ON A RAILWAY TRAIN, 

A few days ago, as the early coal train from the mines 
of the Cumberland Coal and Iron Company was coming 
down the grade, about four o'clock, the train ran over a 
large boulder which had rolled down from the embank- 
ment inimediately upon the centre of the track. The 
locomotive passed over it with slight damage, but the 
balance of the train, including the tender, had every 
brake ripped out from one end of the train to the other. 
The brakemen becoming aware of the fact, and seeing in 
& moment that the cars eould not be controlled, going 
down a grade of over one hundred feet to the mile, think- 
ing discretion the better part of valor, at once left the 
train. On it went, and at each revolution of the wheel 
the momentum increased until the velocity became ab- 





ef ord ged by the rock on the track. He at length 
felt his way back to the two cars at the rear of the train. 
Pulling out the coupling-pin, he felt sure that he could 
control them when detached from the train. But they 
were in the same condition. All were broken. No con- 
trol could be exercised over them. The train was now 
running at a frightful speed. What to do was the next 
consideration. To jump seemed like certain death, 
while to remain upon the train promised no exemption 
from a similar fate. A moment's thought determined 
the course of the intrepid engineer. Clinging for a mo- 
ment to the rear car, he commenced climbing down until 
he could feel the ground with his feet. He then let ail 
hold go, falling against the ground with much violence, 
but escaping with a few painful bruises. 

On went the train at afurious rate. The two detached 
cars were thrown from the track before going a great 
distance. One of the other iron hoppers had the trucks 
knocked from under it, and was dragged some distance, 
completely ripping out the bottom, but finally chéck- 
ing the train some three miles above town. Take it al- 
together, it was a frightful occurrence, and seen in the 
deep darkness of the mountain, whipping in and out 
among the gorges, with the sparks and steam issuing 
from the locomotivein a vast column, with a solitary man 
clinging for life to the rear ear, or cautiously climbing 
down to escape from almost certain death, it must have 
presented a scene of fearful import. The name of the 
engineer was George Myers. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tne English Parliament was dissolved by commission 
on the 2ist March. The following passage in the speech 
refers to the dissolution: 

**My Lorps aND GENTLEMEN,—We are commanded 
by her Majesty to inform you thut, in releasing you at 
this early period from your attendance in Parliament, it 
is her Majesty's intention immediately to dissolve the 
present Parliament, in order to ascertain, in the most 
constitutional manner, the sense of her people in the 
present state of public affairs."’ 

POLITICAL PROSPECTS, 

It seems to be generally expected that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s majority will be increased after the election, and 
that the coalition will be nowhere. The unanimous 
voice of the press is against it. Certainly no such in- 
stance of corrupt political profligacy has been lately 
witnessed any where. Lord Palmerston has been invited 
to stand for the city of London. Mr. Cobden loses his 
old seat. Lord John Rursell has not been invited to 
stand by the Liberal Committee. 

THE PLATFORM OF THE MINISTRY, 

Lord Palmerston, in a great speech made at the Lord 
Mayor's dinner, thus expressed his views on the Chinese 
question: 

‘“* We were persuaded that our proceedings were right 
and necessary. We felt that great wrong had been in- 
flicted upon this country. We felt that our fellow-coun- 
trymen, in a distant part of the globe, had been exposed 
to every sort of insult, outrage, and atrocity; that a 
treaty with this country had been broken; and that those 
who were locally charged with the defense of our inter- 
ests were not only justified in resorting, but were bound 
to resort, as far as the means at their command enabled 
them, to the measures requisite for their vindication. 
We felt that we should have been basely betraying a 
trust which our Sovereign and the country had reposed 
in us if we had not approved proceedings which we 
thought right, and which, if we had been placed in sim- 
ilar circumstances, we should certainly have deemed it 
our duty to adopt. 

“It seems that it is not permitted to me to talk of coa- 
litions or binations, b they have been distinet- 
ly repudiated; but there was, if I am obliged to ray so, 
an accidental concurrence of the leaders of opposite par- 
ties in the lobby against us. In that lobby there were 
the elements of a Government which expected to succeed 
to power by making the humiliations and degradation 
of their country a stepping-stone to office. We are truly 
told that party-spirit and party ties were remembered on 
occasion, but one party tie was wholly forgotten—the tie 
that ought to bind every Englishman to the interests, 
the honor, and the glory of his country, If those who 
voted against us had risen to power, what eught they to 
have done as the logical and inevitable consequence of 
their vote? They asserted that our proceedings were 
unjustifiable. They were bound, therefore, in the event 
of their success, to have apologized to the Chinese barba- 
rians for the wrongs we had done—to have rebuilt the 
forts which our gallant sailors had destroyed—to have 
sent from Woolwich new cannon in lieu of those which 
our brave seamen had rendered unserviceable—and at 
the same time, in order to complete the measure of re- 
dress, they must have paid the rewards which had been 
given for the heads of our merchants, and the cost of the 
arsenic which had been used in poisoning our fellow- 
subjects at Hong Kong!" 

PLATFORM OF THE RUSSELL WHIGS. 

Lord John Russell has published a letter offering him- 
self as a candidate, in which he says: 

“T need not allude to the charge of combination and 
conspiracy against the majority of the House of Com- 
mons. That was the falsehood of a day, which a few 
hours of reflection must dispel. For my own part, I took 
the same view of these lamentable affairs as Sir Francis 
Baring, my old friend and colleague; and I willingly bor- 
row from his vindication of his vote the following pas- 
sage: ‘I had no choice left, and deliberately, and as if I 
had been in a jury-box, I gave my vote that the papers 
laid upon the table failed to establish satisfactory grounds 
for the violent measures resorted to at Canton on the late 
affair of the Arrow. I shall be told, that however true these 
words may be, still the motion was pructically a censure 
on the Government, and it was my duty to vote against 
it. I have been a party man all my life, and am not 
willing to underrate party considerations. In many cases 
I perfectly understand that, weighing the evils or advant- 
ages of two alternatives, it may be perfectly justifiable 
to prefer the retaining a good government in office rather 
than the carrying any particular motion, however good. 
But there must be some limit to these party feelings. I 
can not rate war and all its horrors as a light matter. 
For the shedding of the blood even of our enemies I be- 
lieve we are responsible to a higher tribunal. We have 
no right to go to war without a justifiable cause, and I do 
not reckon as @ justifiable cause the desire to keep my 
friends in office." Then, again, it is said, that althovgh 
the Canton hostilities might not be justifiable, Lord Pul- 
merston ought to be supported in continuing them, be- 
cause he conducted the war against Russia with great 
vigor, and brought it to an honorable termination. I 
cheerfully applanded his vigor in carrying on war, and 
his moderation in making peace; but to support wanton 
and unnecessary hostilities on account of the merit of the 
Minister in a contest which is past, seems to me a mode 
of testifying national gratitude utterly indefensible.” 

THE CONSERVATIVE PLATFORM, 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, the leader of the conservative 
Party. has expressed his views as follows: 

‘**Lord Palmerston is an eminent man, who has de- 
served well of his country; but as Prime Minister he oc- 
cupies a false position. He is the Tory chief of a radical 
cabinet. With no domestic policy, he is obliged to di- 
vert the attention of the people from the consideration 
of their own affairs to the distraction of foreign politics. 
His external system is turbulent and aggressive that his 
rule at home may be tranquil and unassailed, Hence 
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arise excessive expenditure, heavy taxation, and the stop- 
page of all social improvement. 

** His seheme of conduct is so devoid of all political 
principle that, when forced to appeal to the people, his 
only claim to their confidence is his name. 

“Such arts and resources may suit the despotic ruler of 
a State exhausted by revolutions, but they do not become 
a British Minister governing a country proud, free, and 
prozressive, animated by glorious traditions, and aspir- 
ing to future excellence. 

* The honor and the best interests of the country require 
that men should be returned to the new Parliament with 
definite principles. If you will confer on me, for the 
fourth time, the high distinction of being your member, 
I will, as heretofore, uphold our constitution in Church 
and State, and support those popular and aristocratic in- 
stitutiens which, in this country, have made power a 
privilege, but have extended the possession of that priv- 
ilege to all who exert themselves to deserve it—institu- 
tions which have educated a nation to aspire and excel. 

“The general policy which I would enforce at this 
juncture may be contained in these words—Honorable 
peace, reduced taxation, and social improvement.” 

THE RADICAL PLATFORM. 

Mr. Brig)it, Cobden’s right hand man, and one of the 
Radical leaders, thus claims the support of his constitu- 
ency: 

ht is not needful that I should say a word on the many 
political topics which I have so often discussed with you 
and among you. On those points which have recently 
arisen, however, I wish to be clearly understood. I en- 
tirely approve of the resolution moved by Mr. Cobden, 
and seconded by Mrg@ibson, ongthe subject of the me- 
lancholy events at © L 

**T am bound, too, to condemn the policy of the govern- 
menfém making war with Persiawithout consulting Par- 
lia t, and without ever informing the representatives 
of the people of the course they were about to take, or of 
the objects for which they were entering into war. Ifwe 
permit a ministry to declare war without the knowledge 
and consent of Parliament, we at on¢e reduce ourselves 
in fureign policy to the condition of those nations of the 
continent of Europe which have no Parliaments, and 
which do not pretend to possess a free constitution. I 
feel confident that every elector in Manchester, of every 
party, will unite to make a stand against a course so un- 
constitutional and so degrading to the nation. 

‘* [ean not approve of the proposition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to raise the duties on tea and sugar. I 
should much prefer to deal rather with the extravagance 
of the estimates than to impose taxes, especially on ar- 
ticles of almost universal consumption, which interfere 
with commerce and lessen the demand forlabor. I need 
hardly say that I have no sympathy with the Prime Min- 
ister in his hostility to Parliamentary reform, and in his 
refusal to extend the franchise to £10 householders and 
occupiers in the counties." 

A MAN OVERBOARD. 

On the 15th of March, while the ship Switzerland, 
Captain Conway, from New York, was beating up the 
Channel toward the Mersey, one of the crew, James 
Smith, fell overboard when off the Great Ormshead. 
The sea was running wild and high, and some time nec- 
essarily elapsed before the boat was launched for the al- 
most hopeless task of rescue. The man was known, 
however, as an athletic fellow and a good swimmer. As 
the boat neared the unfortunate man, they were horrified 
to see him deliberately take out his penknife and cut his 
throat. They hailed him, but the noise of the storm 
seemed to prevent any recognition, and he alternately 
rose and descended with the waves. Ultimately, they 
succeeded in rescuing him and bringing him on board, 
with blood flowing from his neck, When interrogated 
as to his singular conduct, he said he entertained not the 
slightest hope of being saved; and rather than undergo 
the horrid and tedious death of drowning amidst the 
storm, he thought of hastening his end by cutting his 
throat. The poor fellow was in a fair way for recovery 
on board the ship in the river. 

LORD ELGIN GOING TO CHINA, 

The Earl of Elgin has accepted the office of Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Pekin, and will proceed on his 
arduous mission as soon as he has been made sufficiently 
acquainted with the views of her Majesty's Government. 
It would not be easy to name a more unexceptionable 
inan for the office, or even one with s0 many positive rec- 
omuzendations. 

THE LATE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre has resigned the speakership of the 
House of Commons, He was highly complimented by 
the chiefs of all parties, and retires with a pension of 
$20,000 and a peerage. He was elected to his high 
office on the 27th of May, 1869, by a majority of 1S votes 
over the late Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, the numbers 
having been 317 and 299. The right hon. gentleman was 
subsequently re-elected to the chair nem. dis. in the 
three successive Parliaments of 1841, 1847, and 1952. 
His term of office has been nearly 13 years. His prede- 
cessor, Mr. Abercromby, was elected in 1805 by a majority 
of 10 over Mr. C. Manners Sutton, afterward Viscount 
Canterbury, and held office abeut four years. 

THE GREAT EASTERN, 

It is intended to launch this ship in June or July; but 
as the highest tides will be in August, the event may be 
delayed till then. 


FRANCE. 
THE BABY’S FIRST BIRTHDAY. 

Monday, 16th March, being the birthday of the Impe- 
rial Prince, now a year old, the theatres and other build- 
ings, as well as many private establishments, put on 
their bravery. Tri-colored flags merrily flapped to a high 
March breeze, the sun shone bright, and the coincidence 
of Saint Monday helped the pleasant appearance of the 
day. The Moniteur, too, teemed with marks of benev- 
olenee and beneficence, the future recollection of which 
will be associated with the name of the heir to the throne. 
Thirty-six orphans are inscribed on the books of the hos- 
pital which has been founded on the subscriptions raised 
among the citizens to present the happy mother with a 
becoming token of sympathy with her joy. Then there 
are columns of new knights of the Legion of Honor, and 
of old knights raised to the rank of officers. Long lists 
of civil appointments date from an anniversary which, 
being the first, may be supposed t carry with it some 
peculiar charm. Even the troop of Guides who escort 
the babe in arms looked, as they trotted up the Champs 
Elyseés, as if they were doing worthy honor to a Prince 
whose age is no longer to be counted by months. Tho 
Government schools sent forth their rejoicing pupils, and 
altogether a pleasant breach was made in the sobriety of 
Lent, for which be thanked his Imperial Highness. As 
the Prince belongs to the Imperial Guard, the whole corps 
celebrated the day in a grand banquet. 

DIPLOMATIC ADJUSTMENTS. 
“It is now said that the final sittings of the Paris Con- 
ference on Turkish affairs (which will be chiefly devoted 
to the question of the Principalities) will be held in June. 
The third meeting of the Neufchatel Conf at Paris 
will take place shortly, instructions of a more favorable 
cast having been received from Berlin. 

A ministerial paper announces that a reconciliation of 
Naples with France and England is becoming not ae | 
possible but probable, and that an attache of the Frenc 
Foreign Office will soon leave for Naples. 


WHOLESALE DISMISSAL OF POLYTECHNIC STU- 
DENTS, 

A whole division of the pupils of the Polytechnie School 
at Paris have been dismissed. It seems that the pupils 
of the first year, last elected, being animated by a singu- 
lar spirit of equality, and not wishing to oppose or exceed 
each other in the examinations, resolved among them- 
selves some time ago, and even engaged in writing, to 
allow twenty-five of the cleverest pupils chosen among 
them to study for their promotion, while the others did 
merely what was strictly necessary. This compact of 





utter idleness fell into the hands of an adjutant of the 
school, who laid it before the heads of the establishment. 
It was at one moment in contemplation to punish some 
who were suspected of being the ringleaders, but this 
idea was not carried into effect; not the less, however, 
was a conspiracy 
into execution, 


t up against the adjutant, and carried 
the night the pupils rose from 








their beds, and drawing down their cotton nightcaps over 
their faces, cut heles for their eyes and mouths, so that 
it wasimpossible to distinguish them. Sure of not being 
recognized, they seized on the adjutant on wiiom they 
wished to be revenged, and inflicted on him such a beat- 
ing that he was much injured, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that he got out of their hands. As it was 
found impossible to discover the real delinquents, it was 
decided to expel the whole division. 
A NEW CREDIT MOBILIER, 

A new scheme entitled ** The Internal Association of 
Commercial Credit," has just been started at Paris, under 
the patronaye of some of the first men in the financial 
world at Paris, London, and Hamburg. Its object is ** to 
support and develop all the commercial and industrial 
transactions of France, by facilitating the accession of 
foreign capital to French affairs; to assist in the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest and in the development of 
credit, while keeping the company exempt from the risks 
attendant upon speculation securities, purchases and 
sales on its own account not being permitted.” 

The capital of the company is fixed at 120,000,000 
francs, in 25,000 shares; that is, $25,000,000, in shares of 
$100 each. The constitution of the company appears, as 
we have said, to be on the Paris pattern, like that of 
the Crédit Mobilier. The capital of that company is ex- 
actly half that of the International Company; but, by 
the law of this Institution, the Crédit Mobilier can re- 
ceive property to the amount of $120,000,000, and dispose 
of property to the same amount; thus virtually dealing 
ina capital of $240,000,000, besides the $12,000,000 paid 
up. It is evident that, from its constitution, the In- 
ternational Company would use its capital in a similar 
manner, so that its $24,000,000 would represent a working 
capital of $500,000,000 only. We do not observe in the 
statement that the working capital would be limited to 
$500, 000,000. 

Supposing the £ t of the vast company to be 
perfectly honest, it will be observed that the managers 
of it would conduct dealings more enormous than the 
world has ever seen. They would have a power of buy- 
ing up which would give them a practical monopoly, 
perhaps over whole branches of commerce, 


DUMAS WRITES A PLAY AND COOKS A DINNER 
IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, 

A Paris letter in the Independance of Brussels states 
that a play, written by Alexandre Dumas in twenty- 
four hours, is about to be performed at the residence 
of M. de Girardin, and that M. Dumas, who boasts of 
being the best cook in France, is to superintend the 
preparation of the dinner which is to precede the per- 
formance. 

GOING TO PARTIES A GROUND OF DIVORCE, 

A person in rather a high position has just obtained 
from the Civil Tribunal of the Seine a separation from 
his wife, with right of keeping his child, in consequence 
of the following circumstances: The child had the mea- 
sles, and its medical attendant declared its life to be in dan- 
ger, but the mother nevertheless continued to prepare her 
toilet for an evening party to which she had been invited. 
** You can not leave the child, who is dying!"’ exclaimed 
the husband. The wife replied that it was impossible 
for her to remain away from the party without breaking 
her promise, and being guilty of a want of politeness. 
The husband again remonstrated with her, but in vain; 
she insisted on going to the party, if only for an hour. 
The husband then informed her that, if she carried her 
intention into execution, the door would be closed against 
her on her return. The wife left for the party, but, on her 
return home, was refused admittance. The t:ibunal has 
decided that the husband was perfectly justified, and has 
furthermore ruled that a wife who forsakes her child in 
illness forfeits her conjugal rights. 

GOOD NEWS FOR GEESE, 

M. Soyer, the well-known gastronomical artiste, on the 
occasion of a visit which he lately made to Strasbourg, 
wrote a letter to the Courrier du Bas-Rhin relative to 
the nature of the patés de foie gras, for which that city 
has long been celebrated. The general idea being that 
the geese whose livers furnished the principal element of 
the patés were subjected to great torture, by being fed to 
repletion, but without water, close to a roaring fire, until 
their livers became enlarged from disease, M. Soyer de- 
clares that, after having carefully examined the subject, 
he can declare that there is not a word of truth in the 
general belief. Upto the age of eight months, he states, 
the geese are allowed to feed at full liberty in the open 
air; they are then brought to market and purckased by 
the persons whose occupation it is to fatten them for kill- 
ing; they are placed in coops and fed for about a month 
or tive weeks three times a day with wheat, and allowed 
as much water as they please. Each bird eats about a 
bushel of corn during the process of fattening, the water 
of Strasbourg, it is said, contributing to increase the vol- 
ume of the liver. When sufficiently fat they are killed, 
having been treated with the greatest attention and hu- 
manity during the whole period of their incarceration, 
and entirely removed from any unusual heat. M. Soyer 
concludes his letter by stating that he will endeavor to 
remove the erroneous ideas entertained on the subject in 
England, and exert himself to introduce the pates more 
generally among us. 

PARISIAN LOVE LETTERS. 

Much amusement is derived from a review of a recent 
general letter-writer published at Paris. After a speci- 
men of formal declarations of love we find what we are 
quite sure is not to be found in any English secretary's 
assistant or letter writer—specimen billet-doux (an un- 
translatable title), which is to be written on very small 
ornamental note-paper, as it is intended to be given under 
the rose to some one to whom the writer has no oppor- 
tunity of speaking. The letter itself says: ‘* Since I am 
not so happy as to be able to speak to you, if my addresses 
are not disagreeable place a blue ribbon in your head- 
dress." And a note observes, the signal must be varied 
according to circumstances—it weuld be absurd to ask a 
blue signal from a person who always wears blue; and he 
goes on to say, ** This kind of communication is often 
very successful; ladies who would not dare to write or 
tay a word, will venture to wear a special flower or rib- 
bon!" We are also provided with models of letters where 
a declaration has remained unanswered, of another when 
a favorable answer has been received, which begins thus 
famously: ** Mademoiselle—Is it not deluxion’ You 
love me! This charming word has been prenounced by 
a ravishing mouth—your fingers have traced it. Oh, 
happiness inexpressible! Why can't I run and throw 
myself at your knees, there to die of joy and love," etc. 
Then comes a letter to ask a rendezvous, after, we pre- 
sume, tiie blue ribbon has been worn—a letter to ask for 
the lady's portrait, in order to cover it with kisses; for- 
tunately, photographs are to be had for a franc a-piece. 

CHARLES DICKENS IN PARIS, 

Mr. Charles Dickens has been superintending the pub- 
lication of a translation of his works in Paris—works 
that are perhaps as difficult of translation as any that 
ever have been written. The Parisians who are unable to 
read English have a very indefinite notion of the modern 
Fielding, and even some translations have misled them. 
There was recently, for instance, published in Paris a 
little book called “ Douze Contes Nouvelles par Charles 
Dickens." This was sup to be a selection of a doz- 
en tales from Household Words, all from the pen of the 
great novelist. ‘Those, however, who were in the secret 
of the authorship knew that out of these twelve tales no 
less than eight were from other pens. 

EXTRAORDINARY CRIME AT EPERNAY, 

The quiet town of Epernay, in Champagne, has been 
thrown into a state of commotion by a crime committed 
with singular ferocity by a whole family. As M. Bazire, 
the President of the Tribunal of the Place, was walking 
in the streets, in broad daylight, a woman approached, 
and drawing a pistol from under her shawl, took aim and 
fired, but without effect. M. Bazire attempted to escape, 
but he was met on his passage by a man, who pointed a 
eee at his breast. The judge stooped down instinct- 

vely to avoid the fire; but an instant afterward the pistol 
went off, and the charge, composed of small shot, entered 
the back of his head. The two assassins then joined each 
other, and after reloading their pistols, went to the house, 
where they barricaded themselves. The alarm having 
been given almost immediately, a body of gendarmes and 
sergens de ville presented themselves, and required the 
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door to be opened in the name of the law. No answer 
being given, the outer door was broken open; but no 
sooner had the police force passed the threshold than they 
were assailed by several shots from an inner room. One 
of them fell, severely, and as some say mortally, wounded. 
Others were hit, but there are different reports as to the 
extent of the injuries they received. The policemen who 
remained uninjured rushed gallantly on, and succeeded 
in capturing the inmates of the house. They turned out 
to be a tinker and his wife named Bouquet and their son, 
who it appears joined them in firing upon the public force. 
M. Maure, the Procureur-Impérial, who accompanied the 
gendarmes, owed his life to the register of the court, who 
knocked Bouquet down with-a spade while he was in the 
act of taking aim at the procureur with a pistol. Bouquet 
and his wife, who are people of bad character, on being 
asked why they had shot at M. Bazire, said that they 
wished to have revenge on the judges because one of their 
sons had been sentenced tothe galleys. They thought it 
best to begin with the chief magistrate of Epernay; but 
they would have wished to kill all the judges, and they 
hoped their son would complete their work whenever he 
should be liberated. The “instruction” in the affair is 
going on. 
A CHILD'S HEAD WANTED FOR A LANTERN. 

Vautrin, the farm laborer, who was condemned to death 
by the court of Assizes of the Haute-Marne for the mur- 
der of a child, has beén executed at Chaumont. A vast 
crowd assembled to witness the execution. The man's 
reason for murdering the child was, as stated at the time, 
that he wanted its skull to turn into a lantern, he having 
seriously believed that a lantern made from a child's 
skull would render the bearer of it invisible, and that 
consequently he could commit robberies in gentlemen's 
houses without fear of detection. 

THE NEWEST LION AT PARIS, 

The glories of Feruk Khan are being eclipsed by a 
newer lion, Prince Danilo of Montenegro. He has just 
arrived in Paris, accompanied by his wife and four per- 
sons of his suite. He appears to be about thirty-five 
years of age; is of a small stature, very thin, with a 
bronzed complexion, and an intelligent physiognomy. 
He wears the fustanelle, or national petticoat, with red 
boots and gold spurs. He also has thrown over him a 
large cloak of red velvet, embroidered with gold. The 
Princess is dressed in the European style. The Mosite- 
negrin officers who accompany the prince are remarkable 
for their lofty stature ; they all wear a rich national cos- 
tume, with a variety of arms in their waist belt. The 
whole party alighted at the Hotel de Louvre. 


GERMANY. 
AUSTRIA GOING TO WAR WITH PIEDMONT. 

Austria is on the point of breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Sardinia, and the Sardinian Chamber of Dep- 
uties has voted, by 103 to 14, the considerable sum of 
3,000,000 francs to put the fortifications of Alessandria 
into an immediate state of defense. Russia is said to be 
about to revenge herself on Austria by taking the side of 
Piedmont. But nothing is likely to come of it. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE NEUFCHATEL QUESTION, 

The Independance publishes the terms on which the 
King of Prussia agrees to settle the Neufchatel question. 
The King renounces his rights on this canton on condi- 
tion of reserving to the Prussian crown the title of Prince 
attached to Neufchatel. He requires the enjoyment for 
four years of the revenues of his ancient domain in the 
canton. They amount annually to 100,000 francs, and it 
is presumed that his Majesty claims them in order to in- 
demnity his Swiss partisans for their sacrifices in his be- 
half. The King also requires an amnesty in their favor 
for all they have done since 1548, the maintenance of 
the municipalities being incompatible with the new order 
of things. The King consents to renounce them, but 
wishes their charitable establishment to be preserved. 
It is thought that Switzerland will raise objections to the 
title of Prince of Neufchatel continuing to be attached to 
the Prussian crown. 

A DISGUSTING OUTRAGE, 

The Kénigsberg Gazette relates the following disgrace- 
ful affair: The son of a Jew tradesman of Guttstadt, in 
Eastern Prussia, having lately terminated his appren- 
ticeship to a furrier, gave, on the occasion, a grand ban- 
quet to all the master furriers of the town. After a good 
deal of wine had been drunk, the conversation turned oa 
the crucifixion of Christ, and the guests, regardless of 
the consideration due to their host, insisted that he was 
responsible for the crime of his ancestors, One of them 
at length proposed that, as a punishment, the young man 
should undergo the operation of having a cross cut on 
his person. The proposition was adopted with appl . 
and the young man, in spite of a desperate resistance, 
had a cross cut deeply in his haunch. He would prob- 
ably have been further ill-treated, if, by an almost super- 
human exercise of strength, he had not broken from his 
assailants, and rushed into the street. There he fell 
senseless, and was conveyed to his own house. Medical 
assistance was procured for him, but the loss of blood was 
s0 great that there is but little hope of saving him. His 
cowardly axsailants, all of whom occupy a respectable 
position in society, were arrested, and sent to Heileberg 
to take their trial. 





SPAIN. 
THE MEXICAN WAR HANGING FIRE, 

Sefor Tassara, Spanish Minister at Washington, is said 
to have asserted that Spain will forego the war with Mex- 
ico; still instructions have been sent to General Concha 
to prepare for the contest. And the Cubans are in an ag- 
ony of dread lest another Lopez should arise to filibuster 
upon the ever faithful island, 

RUSSIA. 
M. DE MORNY DOING WELL, 

A letter from St. Petersburg says: **M. de Morny's 
success at St. Petersburg ia said to continue, if net to in- 
crease, and his last grand ball was attended by the Czar 
in person, who danced with Madame de Morny. I can 
not say that this excess of attention paid by Alexander 
II. to the Emperor Napoleon's brother quite attains the 
object for which it is intended. Instead of raising M. de 
Morny, it perhaps slightly lowers the Czar in the public 
esteem; for the French k-mbassador is looked upon just 
now, by all classes and all opinions, as a man among 
whose qualities honor and honesty are, at all events, not 
very conspicuous." 

STATE OF SEBASTOPOL AND BALAKLAVA, 

An oflicer of the Guard who lately returned to the 
Crimea writes to the Academy Journal a description of 
the altered appearance of the country from what it was 
three years ago. All about Simpheropol and along the 
southern coast the ravages of war are still very apparent ; 
many places look ‘‘ as though the enemy had leit them 
only yesterday.” The Greeks and Tartars, who formerly 
monopolized all trade and commerce in the Crimea, 
have been entirely ruined by the war, and now the great 
men in every branch of business are Jews, who have 
many of them made plenty of money, particularly in 
Simpheropol, during the war, where also the laboring 
classes have profited greatly by the great demand for 
labor during that period. According to another ac- 
count, published in the Invalide, the progress made 
in the rebuilding of Scbastopol is not quite so great 
as certain reports had given us to understand. The in- 
demnifications that the Government had undertaken to 
pay to those subjects whose property had been destroyed 
there during the war are not to be paid till this summer, 
and in the absence of these funds there are very few 
persons found in a position to commence building. 
Such of the former inhabitants, or such new settlers as 
had arrived there, have contented themselves hitherto 
with temporary habitations, knocked up out of the re- 
mains of the English and French huts. During the au- 
tumn divers had been busily at work in the harbor in 
their endeavors to recover the sunken ships. The cor- 
respondent of the Jnvalide was present at the moment 
when one vessel was successfully lifted above the water's 
level, and greeted by the enthusiastic cheers of a nu- 
merous crowd assembled on the occasion. Since Bala- 
klava was evacuated by the English, it has been taken 
possession of by an army of fierce rats, who not only 
consume every object of still life within their reach, but 
also at night time attack people in the streets; this na- 
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tive enemy has been found so formidable that the in. 
habitants who had returned to their former dwellings 
were obliged to vacate them again, and trust to the 
severities of winter to diminish the forces of the four. 
footed enemy. It is the prevailing opinion in Sebas- 
topol at present that the town has never been taken by 
the enemy; and this is considered as proved by the alle. 
gation that, even after September 7, the French flag was 
planted only on the Malakoff, and not in the town itself, 

‘ MOVEMENTS OF TODTLEBEN, 

reneral Todtleben is traveling in Piex d - 
ly visited Alessandria, and it is ‘baid offe pelt 
tions with respect to the fortifications about to be erected 
there. : 

+ SUICIDE OF OMER PACHA'S DAUGHTER 
letter from Belgrade of the Sth, in the ; 
Gazette, says: “The only daughter of Omer eget 
was married in 1853 to Tefik Pacha, a nephew of the Ser- 
dar, and, after his death in the Crimea, to Omer Bey, an- 
other nephew, poisoried herself a few days ago. She had 
been educated according to European habits, and was 
driven, it is said, to the rash act by the bad treatment 

she experienced from her husband.” 


DENMARK, 
ABOLITION OF THE SOUND DUES, 

The definitive Treaty for the Abolition of the Duties 
on vessels passing the Sound has been signed, These 
tolls are to be abolished from the Ist of April next, as re- 
gards the ships of all nations co-signataries of the treaty 
with Denmark, being redeemed by the payment of inter- 
est on the respective sums agreed on, 


GREECE. 

Intelligence has also been received from the British 
consul at Tripoli, of the assassination of Dr. Vogel, who 
arrived at Kuka, on the borders of Lake Tead, in the best 
health and spirits. The letter received at Tripoli is from 
Corporal Maguire, one of the sappers sent out with Dr, 
Vogel, and is written from Kuka. Dr. Vogel had de- 
parted from that place comparatively alone, on a most 
perilous journey eastward, with the view of reaching the 
Nile. He is said to have advanced through Birgirmi into 
Waddy, and to have been there murdered. The Sheik 
of Bornu has promised to forward particulars to the Brit- 
ish consul at Tripoli as soon as they have been ascer- 
tained. 

NICARAGUA, 
THE BATTLE OF RIVAS, 

A great battle has been fought at Rivas, and the allics 
have been defeated with great slaughter. It appears that 
General Walker left Rivas on the 16th of March, with 
the inain body of his little army, fot the purpose of at- 
tacking San Jorge; that he was doing well there against 
the allies, when he heard firing at Rivas; that he imme- 
diately thereon abandoned the fight at San Jorge and 
hastened back. When near Rivas he opened fire on the 
enemy's rear, while General Henningsen was using 
grape with much effect upon their front. The result was 
a slaughter of some five hundred of the allies and a stam- 
pede of the rest. More deta‘led statements of the battle 
were expected, but have vot arrived. 
A FILIBUSTER’S DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLE, 

oseese The fight was, in fact, a second edition of the 
Granada battle, but we had a better chance at them. 
You remember how they scattered when we returned 
from Maseaye. Well, here they didn't have the same 
chance. The old San Jorge road, you know, is lined with 
native ranches, and fenced with the cactus. Probably 
200 or 300 got into these huts, and escaped by the gar- 
dens in the rear. We killed or took prisoners all the rest. 
You never heard such a howling among the poor devils 
as when we opened; for Henningsen, as General Sanders 
facetiously remarked, wis giving them all the law al- 
lowed. They flang their arms every way. This morn- 
ing we are bringing them into Rivas, half of them load- 
ed. We shan't need any more importations from Cali- 
fornia for a while. Of course you will all want to know 
how many we killed. If any bedy asks you, you can say 
—as our old water-cure friend used to—* Any number 
you please."" Wilson began to count them, and got up 
to 3:0, and said he thought it was wasting the preeious 
hours of a probationary state to spend any more time on 
dead greasers. It is certain that we finished at least 500, 
and have got about as many more on our hands in a 
most deplorable condition. But the General has given 
orders to take good care of them all, and no doubt we 
shall save all that’s worth having. One thing you may 
be sure of: they will never etand up against us again— 
even if there was any sort of harmony among their iead- 
ers. So you may consider the hard fighting about over. 

WHAT WALKER'S OFFICERS THINK, 

A letter from one of Walker's officers says: 

**General Walker has at his command now all the 
men he needs to accomplieh the ends he has in view 
in this country—there is no lack of provisions or of arma- 
ments of war. He has got the steam-engine in the ar- 
senal—of which I wrote you in my last letter—in com- 
— operation, and every facility perfected for keeping 

is men supplied with ammunition, guns, and artillery, 
generally. * * * It is astonishing what astounding 
stories are told of desertions from Walker's army. One 
would suppose there were not men enough left to beat 
a drum for retreat. I can assure you that not one good 
man has left the army. There have been desertions, as 
there are in any war, and will be. The sum total of the 
desertions will not, however, exceed one hundred men ; 
these have been almost exlusively Germans and French- 
men, whom General Walker has been more anxious to 
get rid of than retain. 

‘“*General Walker, at my writing, is in most excellent 
spirits. All the officers are feeling jovial and fine. TT! ce 
brilliant assault following the engagement of San Jorge, 
which I have detailed to you, has stirred up the privates 
with encouragement and enthusiasm. I tell you Gen- 
eral Walker's plan to conquer this country is a good one, 
and his men, I believe, begin to apprehend what it is. 
This plan, as unfolded to you in one earliest letters, 
he will strictly adhere to. He will allow the allied forces 
to exhaust their resources, and when their resources of 
men, and arms, and ammunition are exhausted, then he 
will strike his effective blow. I tell you Nicaragua isours,"’ 

GENERAL HENNINGSEN'S VIEWS, 

A letter has been published purporting to come from 
Major-General Henningsen of the Nicaraguan army. In 
it he says: 

“I have little of importance to add to my narrative up 
to last night, except to request you to have care taken 
that the names in the returns of our kifled, wounded, 
and missing are printed accurately. It may omit twe or 
three of the wounded, but the entire number, if it was 
complete, does not exceed fifty. I have not received the 
slightest injury, and enjoy my usual good health. The 
loss of the enemy is ascertained to have been upward of 
400 killed. Our victory is decisive, and breaks up the 
allies completely ; and in a few weeks all fighting within 
the boundaries of Nicaragua will be over, and if any con- 
test is kept up it will be in the other States. Our army 
is in high spirits."* 





DEATH OF TWO GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORERS, 

We have to record the deaths of two eminent African 
travelers. The first is the celebrated Swedish traveler 
Mr. Anderssen. He some time ago set out on his third 
journey into the interior of Africa to make Zoological 
researches, and after having explored the bank» of the 
Tioge and of Lake Ngami, he undertook, in company 
with an Englishman, Mr. Green, an excursion in an east- 
erly direction, and succeeded in reaching a country into 
which no other European ever penetrated. There he 
met a young elephant and went in pursuit of it; just as 
he was on the point of overtaking it a very large elephant 
joined it, two natives fired on the latter and wounded it, 
on which the animal attacked Mr, Anderssen and killed 
him by trampling him under foot. Mr. Anderssen was 
buried on the spot on which he was killed, His numer- 
ous and valuable collections have been deposited at the 
consulate of Sweden and Norway, at the Cape of Good 


ope. 

Mr. Anderssen was the author of the yy | book 
of travels which was recently published by the Messrs, 
Harpers, 
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and independent principality near the 
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the possessions of the East India Company. 
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represent the 
Cramptons, in 


could be had to 
Queen — pertect 
short—to put the Persians in no 
good-humor with John Bull. The 
first overt attempt of the Persians 
to possess themselves of Herat 
was in 1838; the city then stood 
a ten months’ siege, and was de- 
populated ; but, owing to the ap- 
pearance of a British fleet in the 
Persian Gulf, the Shah's design 
was relinquished for the time, 
and some two thousand Russians 
who were serving in the Persian 
ranks sent home. Herat was left 
in its pristine independence, un- 
der the control of Yar Mohammed. 
rhis functionary having paid 
the debt of nature some three or 
four years ago, and strife having 
arisen among his successors, Rus- 
sia instigated the Shah to renew 
his attempt. Every thing was fa- 
vorable. Colonel Shiel, one Brit- 
ish envoy, a Jrish- 
man, and the very counterpart of 
Crampton, had signalized his ca- 
reer at Teheran by a course of un- 


blundering 


compromising hostility and tra- 
casseries to the Court. He had 
made treaties which his own Gov- 
ernment did not pretend to keep, 
but which he bullied the Persians 
for not observing to the letter. 
Ilis successor, Mr. Murray, was 
still more offensive. Chosen for 
the post appare tly on account of 
his natural prejudice against the 
Persians, he vented his dislike in 
every way that suggested itself, 
winding up his career by protect- 
ing, against the constituted au- 
thorities of the country, several 
others a 





Persian subjects, among 
fair Persian lady of equivocal character ; and by 
hauling down his diplomatic tlag when the Shah 
insisted on vindicating his lawful authority over 
his own people. An intelligent Persian, who serves 
us interpreter to travelers inthe Persian Gulf, thus 
pithily expressed his views of Mr. Murray’s 2)- 
peintinent : 

* M:Bter,”’ said he to an Englishman, * what 
for your Government send Mr. Murry to Teheran ? 
You tink your Government plenty wise sent Mr. 
Murry from Turkey to Shah of Persia? © Mr. Mur- 
ry long time at Cairo, Plenty like Turks, Shah 
no like Turks. Mr. Murry great friend to Pacha 
Eeypt. Pacha give him fine horse: I see it—ev- 
ery Bushire man see it. Shah not like Pacha 
Eevpt. Imaum Muscat give Mr. Murry fine 
horse: Shah of Persia, Imaum Muscat all same as 
that (drawing his hand across his throat). S’pose 
master Want one favor one big man have ; master 
beg 2? ‘That not 
big man, and then 


send big Ww ise. 
I tink 
master get what master want.” 

So, all these circumstances concurring, the Per- 
sians once more laid siege to Herat, and took it on 
Yoth October, 1856, On Ist November an expe- 
ditionary foree was ordered, by the East India 
Company, to the Persian Gulf. It sailed on 11th 
November: and on 4th December, after eighteen 

vars’ absence, the British flag was once more hoist- 
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ed on the island of Karrack. The 
war began with a shot fired from 
the main deck of the frigate <Ay- 
daha, at a party of Arabs who lin- 
gered on the beach. 

They made short work of it. 
On the afternoon of the 7th the 
troops landed without serious ob- 
stacle; and on the following Sun- 
day, 9th, the march to Bushire 
began. The distance was about 


thirteen miles, the road varying 


between heavy sand and rough 
stones. At about five miles from 


Bushire the army came in sight 
of the old Dutch or Portugues: 
fort of Reshire--the only extant 
remains of a place whose temp! 

is said to have been founded | 
Sennacherib. It was observed to 
be filled with Persians and Arabs. 
As the troops approached tire was 
opened upon the place from the 
guns of the fleet, and a portion of 
the garrison fled; but the remain- 
der, firing upon the invaders with 
consiat rable efiect, General Stalk- 
er gave the command to assault, 
and Brigadier Stopford, dismount- 
ing, led the columns on foot. He 
was in advance of the men, and 
Was waving his sword, and shout- 
ing, * Forward, Sixty-Fourth !” 
when a ball, through his heart, 
laid him low. Tis regiment, fu- 
rious at his fall, and the 20th, an 
Indian regiment, dashed forward 
upon the fort and the ruined 
houses, leaping the garden walls, 
and clambering up the broken fort 
In a few minutes the place 
was taken. Most of the garrison 
a few toward the plain, 
where thes chased by a 
squadson of horse. Here Colenel 
Malet, a very brave officer, hav- 
the life of an Arab 
whom a trooper was about to cut 
down, was shot dead by the fellow 
he had moment he 


sides. 
escaped 


were 


ing saved 


rescued the 


verv few. 


Reshire taken, the expeditionary force pushed 
on to bushire, which the ships had been bombard- 
By the time they arrived the 
they surrendered, 


ing for some hours, 
Arab-Persians had had enough ; 


and the army entered the town without striking a 
Fifty-cight pieces of ordnance were taken 


blow. 
in the place. 


With the exception of some foraging expeditions 
other offensive 
have been made by the English, and no attempt 
has been made to disturb them in their conquests. 
On 4th Mareh last peace was signed at Paris, he- 
behalf of Persia, 
half of England. 
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Such is the history of the war, in a few words. 
Its probable effects would take much lonver to de- 
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ment, contained one or two respectable palaces, a 
tottering wall on the south side, and some round 
towers. It is a ruin now. The population was 
about 20,000, of whom Arabs and Armenians con- 
stituted the majority. The general rule appears 
to have been that every body paid half their earn- 
ings to the Sheik, who was squeezed at intervals 
by the Shah. All the trade of the place—which 
consisted of imports of sugar, rice, Manchester 
and Birmingham ware, sewing cotton, cotton and 
woolen cloths, tea, etc., and exports of wine, car- 
pets, fruit, precious stones, corn, barley, cattle, 
etc. —was done through the East India Com- 
pany’s Resident. But for the exactions of the 
Sheik, the production of the country of which 
Bushire was the outlet, and consequently the con- 
sumption, would have been much greater. The 
roadstead is at some distance from the town; but 
it is roomy and safe. American vessels often go 
there, though, hitherto, we have had no resident 
consul. The climate is not particularly favorable. 
From October to May it can be borne well enough; 
but from May to October, in the somewhat pro- 
fune figure of a Persian, there is but a sheet of 
brown paper between Bushire and the realms of 
Satan. During this season the residents mostly 
journey inland to the hills, and live in houses 
cooled by coverings of wet mats, a species of pat- 
ent refrigerators on a large scale. 

Such were the only points held by the East In- 
dia Company previous to the war. They have 
now added Karrack and Ormuz, beyond all ques- 
tion the most valuable sites in the Gulf. 

If Moore had ever been to Persia, he would nev- 
er have celebrated Khism as “‘ the pleasantest of isl- 
ands ;" that title belongs to Karrack, Kharrack, or 
Karej—it is spelled all ways. Thisis really a love- 
ly island, abounding in the best and rarest of treas- 
ures—pure water—producing grapes, melons, veg- 
etables of all kinds in profusion, and well supplied 
with pasture for cattle, It is about twelve miles 
by six, and distant some fifteen miles from Bushire, 
slightly nearer the head of the Gulf. One hundred 
years ago it contained a population of 12,000 souls, 
said to be of Dutch and Danish extraction ; it does 
not now contain 200, mostly fishermen and pilots. 
In the hands of the East India Company, Karrack 
will become a station for watering ships and sup- 
plying them with fruit ; it, will also no doubt be 
settled, and cattle will be reared there. But the 
greatest resource of the island is its pearl fishery. 

This has not been touched for years. For two 
centuries, the group of islands of which Bahren is 
the chief, lying over against the Arabian shore, 
have been the favorite spot with the divers. There 
during the months of June, July, and August, ev- 
ery year, the divers’ boats may be counted by the 
seore, baking under a sun which sends the mercu- 
ry to 120° Fahrenheit, and only protected from the 
cut-throatsof the main land by the kindly presence 
of a British man-of-war. A hard life they have 
of it, poor fellows! After a brief experience of 
their calling, sores break out all over their body, 
acute rheumatism attacks their joints, and they 
travel rapidly to the grave. While at work, they 
have to rely on the submarine springs for water 
to drink, When their supply is exhausted a diver 
is sent down, witha gun-barrel, which he fills from 
the spring at the bottom, and brings up to his 
mess-mates ; woe betide him if he lets it escape or 
mix with the salt water. The sharks are a mat- 
ter of course; of late years a species of grampus 
—familiarly known as Muscat Tom—seems to 
have frightened most of them away. To return to 
Karrack: Inthe neighborhood of that island most 
valuable pearl fisheries are known to lie, yet are 
untouched, in consequence of the apathy pervading 
the whole region. {t is understood that the East 
India Company will encourage their development 
by private enterprise. The opportunity is tempt- 
ing. It would require—to fish a bank properly— 
a fleet of twenty native boats, which would cost, 
in round numbers, $10,000. The daily expenses 
for boat and crew would be about $7 50 per boat, 
or $150 for the fleet ; which, for the fishing season 
of ninety days, would be $13,500. Add five thou- 
sand dollars to this, for cost of keeping boats in re- 
pair, agency, etc., and the annual cost would be 
considerably under $20,000. It is estimated that 
the annual yield of pearls would be more than 
double this. Here is a chance for some of our 
speculators. Now that we havea treaty with Per- 
sia, who will go fish pearls at Karrack ? 

The other spot on which the East India Compa- 
ny are to have an establishment, is the famous isl- 
and of Ormuz, or Hormuz, in the eve of the 
Gulf. This is the most arid, God-forsaken waste 
in the Gulf, without vegetation, or soil, or water ; 
with nothing in the world to recommend it except 
its admirable position as the natural déepét for the 
foreign commerce of the Gulf, and a first-rate har- 
bor. Four hundred years ago there was a flour- 
ishing native town there. Albuquerque took it in 
1507, and made it the great emporium of Portu- 
guese commerce in the East. Under his policy 
the town grew rapidly; it contained 40,000 inhab- 
itants, when Shah Abbas, assisted by: the En- 
glish, took possession of it, and drove out the Por- 
tuguese, in 1622. Ever since then it has been de- 
clining ; it is now a bald rock, with Albuquerque’s 
fort in ugly ruin, reminding the traveler of the 
past, and with hardly any inhabitants but the 
worst kind of whip-snakes, who come tumbling 
about the traveler when he sits down, and—if the 
fall do not stun them, as it often does—bite most 
venomously. ; 

It is hardly likely that the English intend to 
make Ormuz a great place of trade. It is not 
worth while pulling down Bushire. Ormuz will 
be a military and naval station, with such under- 
standing with the Imaum of Muscat, who exer- 
cises a sort of chiefship over it, as may vest it 
completely, for practical purposes, in the hands of 
the East India Company. , 

The net results of the war may, therefore, be 
thus summed up. Herat is safe, and—so far ‘as 
pledges go—will be safe for the future from attack 
from Persia, Thus Russia's advance upon India 


is blocked. Secondly, the East India Company 





obtains a firm footing in the Persian Gulf. Kar- 
rack, it seems, is to be declared a free port, and 
the sovereignty of the island is reserved to Persia. 
But it is quite plain that the real government will 
reside in the Resident of the Company. Finally, 
the key of the Gulf, Ormuz, will be the seat of a 
British military station. Persia gains—poor Per- 
sia, a trifle will satisfy her!—a pledge from En- 
gland that Mr. Murray and his successors will not 
any more take Persian ladies under their protec- 
tion, in defiance of the native courts. 

Our interest in this adjustment of the quarrel is 
not so slight as seems on the surface. It has been 
insinuated that Mr. Spence made our treaty with 
Persia mainly in order to create an office to be 
filled. But this is absurd. American vessels are 
already doing a share of the carrying trade in the 
Gulf, and will do more, if properly introduced. 
And there is no reason in life why the East India 
Company should enjoy a monopoly of the markets 
of Bushire. A ship, judiciously freighted with a 
suitable assorted cargo of cottons, hardware, and 
notions, from New York or Boston, would, we are 
inclined to think, find a voyage to Bushire a very 
profitable enterprise. 





THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. INSIDE THE 

HOUSE. 

Mrs. PentrEATH’s surprise at seeing a lady 
through the window was doubled by her amaze- 
ment at seeing a gentleman, when she opened 
the door. Waiting close to the bell-handle, 
after he had rung, instead of rejoining his niece 
on the step, Uncle Joseph stood near enough to 
the house to be out of the range of view from 
Mrs. Pentreath’s window. To the housekeep- 
er’s excited imagination he appeared on the 
threshold with the suddenness of an apparition 
—the apparition of a little rosy-faced old gen- 
tleman, smiling, bowing, and taking off his hat 
with a superb flourish of politeness, which had 
something quite superhuman in the sweep and 
the dexterity of it. 

‘*How do you do? We have come to see 
the house,” said Uncle Joseph, trying his infal- 
lible expedient for gaining admission the instant 
the door was opened. ; 

Mrs. Pentreath was struck speechless. Who 
was this familiar old gentleman with the foreign 
accent and the fantastic bow? and what did he 
mean by talking to her as if she was his intimate 
friend ?. Mrs. Frankland’s letter said not so 
much, from beginning to end, as one word 
about him. 

‘*How do you do? We have come to see 
the house,” repeated Uncle Joseph, giving his 
irresistible form of salutation the benefit of a 
second trial. 

‘**So you said just now, Sir,’ remarked Mrs. 
Pentreath, recovering self-possession enough to 
use her tongue in her own defense. ‘‘ Does the 
lady,” she continued, looking down over the 
man’s shoulder at the step on which his niece 
was standing; ‘‘does the lady wish to see the 
house too?” 

Sarah's gently-spoken reply in the affirmative, 
short as it was, convinced the housekeeper that 
the woman described in Mrs. Frankland’s letter 
really and truly stood before her. Besides the 
neat, quiet dress, there was now the softly-toned 
voice, and, when she looked up for a moment, 
there were the timid eyes also to identify her 
by! In relation to this one of the two stran- 
gers, Mrs. Pentreath, however agitated and sur- 
prised she might be, could no longer feel any 
uncertainty about the course she ought to adopt. 
But in relation to the other visitor, the incom- 
prehensible old foreigner, she was beset by the 
most bewildering doubts. Would it be safest 
to hold to the letter of Mrs. Frankland’s instruc- 
tions, and ask him to wait outside while the 
lady was being shown over the house ? or would 
it be best to act on her own responsibility, and 
to risk giving him admission as well as his com- 
panion? ‘This was a difficult point to decide, 
and, therefore, one which it was necessary to 
submit to the superior sagacity of Mr. Munder. 

**Will you step in for a moment, and wait 
here while I speak to the steward?” said Mrs. 
Pentreath, pointedly neglecting to notice the 
familiar old foreigner, and addressing herself 
straight through him to the lady on the steps 
below. 

‘*Thank you very much,” said Uncle Joseph, 
smiling and bowing, impervious to rebuke. 

‘*What did I tell you?” he whispered, tri- 
umphantly, to his niece, as she passed him on 
her way into the house. 

Mrs. Pentreath’s first impulse was to go down 
stairs at once, and speak to Mr. Munder. But 
a timely recollection of that part of Mrs. Frank- 
land’s letter which enjoined her not to lose sight 
of the lady in the quiet dress, brought her to a 
stand-still the next moment. She was the more 
easily recalled to a remembrance of this partic- 
ular injunction, by a curious alteration in the 
conduct of the lady herself, who seemed to lose 
all her diffidence, and to become surprisingly 
impatient to lead the, way into the interior of 
the house, the moment she had stepped across 
the threshold. 

‘* Betsey!” cried Mrs. Pentreath, cautiously 
calling to the servant after she had only retired 
a few paces from the visitors. ‘ Betsey! ask 
Mr. Munder to be so kind as to step this way.” 

Mr. Munder presented himself with great de- 
liberation, and with a certain dark and lowering 
dignity in his face, He had been accustomed 


to be treated with deference, and he was not 
pleased with the housekeeper for unceremoni- 
ously leaving him the moment she heard the 
ring at the bell, without giving him time to pro- 
nounce an opinion on Mrs. Frankland’s letter. 
Accordingly, when Mrs. Pentreath, in a high 
state of excitement, drew him aside out of hear- 
ing, and confided to him, in a whisper, the as- 
tounding intelligence that the lady in whom Mr. 
and Mrs. Frankland were so mysteriously inter- 
ested was, at that moment, actually standing 
before him in the house, he received her com- 
munication with an air of the most provoking 
indifference. It was worse still when she pro- 
ceeded to state her difficulties—warily keeping 
her eye on the two strangers all the while. Ap- 
peal as respectfully as she might to Mr. Munder’s 
superior wisdom for guidance, he persisted in 
listening with a disparaging frown, and ended 
by irritably contradicting her when she ventured 
to add, in conclusion, that her own ideas inclined 
her to assume no responsibility, and to beg the 
foreign gentleman to wait outside while the lady, 
in conformity with Mrs. Frankland’s instruc- 
tions, was being shown over the house. 

‘*Such may be your opinion, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Munder, severely. ‘‘ It is not mine.” 

The housekeeper looked aghast. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
she suggested, deferentially, ‘‘ you think that 
the foreign old gentleman would be likely to in- 
sist on going over the house with the lady ?” 

‘Of course, I think so,” said Mr.*Munder. 
(He had thought nothing of the sort; his only 
idea just then being the idea of asserting his own 
supremacy by setting himself steadily in opposi- 
tion to any preconceived arrangements of Mrs. 
Pentreath. ) 

‘*Then you would take the responsibility of 
showing them both over the house, seeing that 
they have both come to the door together?” 
asked the housekeeper. 

‘*Of course, I would,” answered the steward, 
with the marvelous promptitude of resolution 
which distinguishes all superior men. 

“* Well, Mr. Munder, I am always glad to be 
guided by your opinion, and I will be guided by 
it now,” said Mrs. Pentreath. ‘‘ But, as there 
will be two people to look after—for I would not 
trust the foreigner out of sight on any consider- 
ation whatever—I must really beg you to share 
the trouble of showing them over the house 
along with me. I am so excited and nervous 
that I don’t feel as if I had all my wits about 
me—I never was placed in such a position as 
this before—I am in the midst of mysteries that 
I don’t understand—and, in short, if I can’t 
count on your assistance, I won’t answer for it 
that I shall not make syme mistake. I should 
be very sorry to make a mistake, not only on 
my own account, but—” Here the housekeeper 
stopped, and looked hard at Mr. Munder. 

‘*Go on, ma’am,” said Mr. Munder, with 
cruel composure. 

‘* Not only on my own account,” resumed 
Mrs. Pentreath, demurely, ‘‘ but on yours; for 
Mrs. Frankland’s letter certainly casts the re- 
sponsibility of conducting this delicate business 
on your shoulders as well as on mine.” 

Mr. Munder recoiled a few steps, turned red, 
opened his lips indignantly, hesitated, and closed 
them again. He was fairly caught in a trap of 
his own setting. He could not retreat from 
the responsibility of directing the housekeeper's 
conduct, the moment after he had voluntarily 
assumed it; and he could not deny that Mrs. 
Frankland’s letter positively and repeatedly re- 
ferred to him by name. There was only one 
way of getting out of the difficulty with dig- 
nity, and Mr. Munder unblushingly took that 
way, the moment he had recovered self-posses- 
sion enough to collect himself for the effort. 

*“*T am perfectly amazed, Mrs. Pentreath,” 
he began, with the gravest dignity. ‘Yes, I 
repeat, I am perfectly amazed that you should 
think me capable of leaving you to go over the 
house alone, under such remarkable circum- 
stances as those we are now placed in. No, 
ma'am! whatever my other faults may be, 
shrinking from my share of a responsibility is 
not one of them. I don't require to be remind- 
ed of Mrs. Frankland’s letter; and—no!—I 
don’t require any apologies. I am ready, 
ma'am—quite ready to show the way up stairs, 
whenever you are.” 

‘*The sooner the better, Mr. Munder; for 
there is that audacious old foreigner actually 
chattering to Betsey now, as if he had known 
her all his life!” 

The assertion was quite true. Uncle Joseph 
was exercising his gift of familiarity on the 
maid-servant (who had lingered to stare at the 
strangers, instead of going back to the kitchen), 
just as he had already exercised on the old 
lady passenger in the stage-coach, and on the 
driver of the pony-chaise, which took his niece 
and himself to the post-town of Porthgenna. 
While the housekeeper and the steward were 
holding their private conference, he was keep- 
ing Betsey in ecstasies of suppressed giggling by 
the odd questions that he asked about the house, 
and about how she got on with her work in it. 
His inquiries had naturally led from the south 
side of the building, by which he and his com- 
panion had entered, to the west side, which 
they were shortly to explore ; and thence round 
to the north side, which was forbidden ground 
| to every body in the house. When Mrs. Pen- 
treath came forward with the steward, she over- 








heard this exchange of question and answer 
passing between the foreigner and the maid : 

‘*But tell me, Betzi, my dear,” said Uncle 
Joseph. ‘‘ Why does nobody ever go into these 
mouldy old rooms ?” 

‘* Because there’s a ghost in them,” answered 
Betsey, with a burst of laughter, as ifa series of 
haunted rooms and a series of excellent jokes 
meant precisely the same thing. 

‘* Hold your tongue directly, and go back to 
the kitchen,” cried Mrs. Pentreath, indignant- 
ly. ‘*The ignorant people about here,” she 
continued, still pointedly overlooking Uncle Jo- 
seph, and addressing herself only to Sarah, 
‘*tell absurd stories about some old rooms on 
the unrepaired side of the house, which have 
not been inhabited for more than half a centu- 
ry past—absurd stories about a ghost; and my 
servant is foolish enough to believe them.” 

‘*No, I’m not,” said Betsey, retiring, under 
protest, to the lower regions. ‘‘ I don’t believe 
a word about the ghost—at least, not in the 
daytime.” Adding that important saving clause 
in a whisper, Betsey unwillingly withdrew from 
the scene. 

Mrs. Pentreath observed with some surprise 
that the mysterious lady in the quiet dress 
turned very pale at the mention of the ghost 
story, and made no remark on it whatever. 
While she was still wondering what this meant, 
Mr. Munder emerged into dignified prominence, 
and loftily addressed himself, not to Uncle Jo- 
seph, and not to Sarah, but to the empty air be- 
tween them. 

‘‘Tf you wish to see the house,” he said, ‘‘ you 
will have the goodness to follow me.” 

With those words, Mr. Munder turned sol- 
emnly into the passage that led to the foot of 
the west stair-case, walking with that peculiar 
slow strut in which all serious-minded English 
people indulge when they go out to take a little 
exercise on Sunday. The housekeeper, adapt- 
ing her pace, with feminine pliancy, to the pace 
of the steward, walked the national Sabbatarian 
Polonaise by his side, as if she was out with 
him for a mouthful of fresh air between the 
services. 

‘** As I'm a living sinner, this going over the 
house is like going to a funeral!” whispered 
Uncle Joseph to his niece. He drew her arm 
into his, and felt, as he did so, that she was 
trembling. 

‘* What is the matter?’ he asked, under his 
breath. 

**Uncle! there is something unnatural about 
the readiness of these people to show us over 
the house,” was the faintly-whispered answer. 
‘What were they talking about just now, out 
of our hearing? Why did that woman keep 
her eyes fixed so constantly on me?” 

Before the old man could answer, the house- 
keeper looked round, and begged, with the se- 
verest emphasis, that they would be good enough 
to follow. In less than another minute they 
were all standing at the foot of the west stair- 
case. 

‘* Aha!” cried Uncle Joseph, as easy and 
talkative as ever, even in the presence of Mr. 
Munder himself. ‘‘A fine big house, and a 
very good stuir-case.”’ 

‘*We are not accustomed to hear either the 
house or the stair-case spoken of in those terms, 
Sir,” said Mr. Munder, resolving to nip the for- 
eigner’s familiarity in the bud. ‘The Guide 
to West Cornwall, which you would have done 
well to make yourself acquainted with before 
you came here, describes Porthgenna Tower as a 
Mansion, and uses the word Spacious in speak- 
ing of the west stair-case. I regret to find, Sir, 
that you have not consulted the Guide-Book to 
West Cornwall.” 

‘*And why?” rejoined the unabashed Ger- 
man. ‘‘ What do I want with a book when I 
have got you for my guide? Ah, dear Sir, but 
you are not just to yourself! Is not a living 
guide like you, who talks and walks about, bet- 
ter for me than dead leaves of print and paper? 
Ah, no, no! I shall not hear another word— 
I shall not hear you do any more injustice to 
yourself.” Here Uncle Joseph made another 
fantastic bow, looked up smiling into the stew- 
ard’s face, and shook his head several times 
with an air of friendly reproach. 

Mr. Munder felt paralyzed. He could not 
have been treated with more easy and indiffer- 
ent familiarity if this obscure foreign stranger 
had been an English duke. He had often heard 
of the climax of audacity, and here it was vis- 
ibly and marvelously embodied in one small, 
elderly individual who did not rise quite five 
feet from the ground he stcod on! 

While the steward was swelling with a sense 
of injury too large for utterance, the house- 
keeper, followed by Sarah, was slowly ascend- 
ing the stairs. Uncle Joseph seeing them go 
up hastened to join his niece, and Mr. Munder, 
after waiting a little while on the mat to recov- 
er himself, followed the audacious foreigner with 
the intention of watching his conduct narrowly, 
and chastising his insolence at the first oppor- 
tunity with stinging words of rebuke. 

The procession up the stairs thus formed was 
not, however, closed by the steward: it was fur- 
ther adorned and completed by Betsey, the serv- 
ant-maid, who stole out of the kitchen to follow 
the strange visitors over the house as closely 
as she could without attracting the notice of 


Mrs. Pentreath, Betsey had her share of nat- 
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ural human curiosity and love of change. No 
such event as the arrival of strangers had ever 
before enlivened the dreary monotony of Porth- 
genna Tower within her experience, and she 
was resolved not to stay alone in the kitchen 
while there was a chance of hearing a stray 
word of the conversation, or catching a chance 
glimpse of the proceedings among the company 
up stairs. 

In the mean time the housekeeper had led 
the way as far as the first-floor landing, on 
either side of which the principal rooms in the 
west front were situated. Sharpened by fear 
and suspicion, Sarah’s eyes immediately detect- 
ed the repairs which had been effected in the 
banisters and stairs of the second flight. . 

‘*You have had workmen in the house ?” she 
said quickly to Mrs. Pentreath. 

‘*You mean on the stairs?” returned the 
housekeeper. ‘‘Yes, we have had workmen 
there.” 

‘« And nowhere else ?” 

‘No; but they are wanted in other places 
badly enough. Even here, on the best side of 
the house, half the bedrooms up stairs are hard- 
ly fit to sleep in. They were any thing but 
comfortable, as I have heard, even in the late 
Mrs. Treverton’s time; and since she died—” 

The housekeeper stopped, with a frown and 
a look of surprise. The lady in the quiet dress, 
instead of sustaining the reputation for good 
manners which had been conferred on her in 
Mrs. Franklin’s letter, was guilty of the unpar- 
donable discourtesy of turning away from Mrs. 
Pentreath before she had done speaking. De- 
termined not to allow herself to be impertinent- 
ly silenced in that way, she coldly and distinct- 
ly repeated her last words: 

*¢ And since Mrs. Treverton died—” 

She was interrupted for the second time. 
The strange lady quickly turning round again, 
confronted her with a very pale face and a very 
eager look, and asked, in the most abrupt man- 
ner, an utterly irrelevant question. 


Tell me about that ghost story,” she said. 


‘‘Do they say it is the ghost of a man or of a 
woman ?” 

‘*T was speaking of the late Mrs. Treverton,” 
said the housekeeper, in her severest tones of 
reproof, ‘‘and not of the ghost story about the 
north rooms. You would have known that, if 
you had done me the favor to listen to what I 
said.” 

‘I beg your pardon; I beg your pardon a 
thousand times for seeming inattentive! It 
struck me just then—or, at least, I wanted to 
know—” 

‘If vou care to know about any thing so 
absurd,” said Mrs. Pentreath, mollified by the 
evident sincerity of the apology that had been 
offered to her, ‘‘the ghost, according to the 
story, is the ghost of a woman.” 

The strange lady’s face grew whiter than 
ever, and she turned away once more to the 
open window on the landing. 

‘* How hot it is!” she said, putting her head 
out into the air. 

‘* Hot, with a northeast wind?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Pentreath, in amazement. 

Here Uncle Joseph came forward with a po- 
lite request to know when’ they were going to 
look over the rooms. For the last few minutes 
he had been asking all sorts of questions of Mr. 
Munder, and, having received no answers which 
were not of the shortest and most ungracious 
kind, had given up talking to the steward in 
despair. 

Mrs. Pentreath prepared to lead the way into 
the breakfast-room, library, and drawing-room. 
All three communicated with each other, and 
each room had a second door opening on a long 
passage, the entrance to which was on the right- 
hand side of the first-floor landing. Before 
leading the way into these rooms, the house- 
keeper touched Sarah on the shoulder to inti- 
mate that it was time to be moving on. 

‘* As for the ghost story,” resumed Mrs. Pen- 
treath while she opened the breakfast-room door, 
‘*you must apply to the ignorant people who 
believe in it, if you want to hear it all told. 
Whether the ghost is an old ghost or a new 
ghost, and why she is supposed to walk, is more 
than I can tell you.” In spite of the house- 
keeper's affectation of indifference toward the 
popular superstition, she had heard enough of 
the ghost story to frighten her, though she would 
not confess it. Inside the house, or outside the 
house, nobody much less willing to venture into 
the north rooms alone could in real truth have 
been found than Mrs. Pentreath herself. 

While the housekeeper was drawing up the 
blinds in the breakfast-parlor, and while Mr. 
Munder was opening the door that led out of it 
into the library, Uncle Joseph stole to his niece’s 
side, and spoke a few words of encouragement 
to her in his quaint, kindly way. 

‘*Courage!” he whispered. ‘‘Keep your 
wits about you, Sarah, and catch your little op- 
portunity whenever you can.” 

** My thoughts! My thoughts!” she answered, 
in the same lowkey. ‘‘ This house rouses them 
allagainstme. Oh, why did I ever venture into 
it again ?” 

**You had better look at the view from the 
window now,” said Mrs. Pentreath, after she 
had drawn up the blind. ‘It is very much ad- 
mired.” 

While affairs were in this stage of progress 





on the first floor of the house, Betsey, who had 
been hitherto stealing up by a stair at a time 
from the hall, and listening with all her ears in 
the intervals of the ascent, finding that no sound 
of voices now reached her, bethought herself of 
returning to the kitchen again, and of looking 
after the housekeeper's dinner, which was being 
kept warm by the fire. She descended to the 
lower regions, wondering what part of the house 
the strangers would want to see next, and nuz- 
zling her brains to find out some excuse for at- 
taching herself to the exploring party. 

After the view from the breakfast-room win- 
dow had been duly contemplated, the library was 
next entered. In this room, Mrs. Pentreath, 
having some leisure to look about her, and em- 
ploying that leisure in observing the conduct of 
the steward, arrived at the unpleasant convic- 
tion that Mr. Munder was by no means to be de- 
pended on to assist her in the important business 
of watching the proceedings of the two strangers. 
Doubly stimulated to assert his own dignity by 
the disrespectfully easy manner in which he had 
been treated by Uncle Joseph, the sole object of 
Mr. Munder’s ambition seemed to be to divest 
himself as completely as possible of the charac- 
ter of guide, which the unscrupulous foreizn- 
er sought to confer on him. He sauntered 
heavily about the rooms, with the air of a casual 
visitor, staring out of window, peeping into books 
on tables, frowning at himself in the chimney- 
glasses—looking, in short, anywhere but where 
he ought to look. The housekeeper, exaspera- 
ted by this affectation of indifference, whispered 
to him irritably to keep his eye on the foreigner, 
as it was quite as much as she could do to look 
atter the Jady in the quiet dress. 

** Very good ; very good,” said Mr. Munder, 
with sulky carelessness. ‘* And where are you 
going to next, ma’am, after we have been into 
the drawing-room? Back again, through the 
library, into the breakfast-room, or out at once 
into the passage? Be good enough to settle 
which, as you seem to be in the way of settling 
every thing.” 

‘* Into the passage, to he sure,’ answered Mrs. 
Pentreath, ‘‘to show the next three rooms be- 
yond these.” 

Mr. Munder sauntered out of the library, 
through the door-way of communication, into the 
drawing-room, unlocked the door leading into 
the passage—then, to the great disgust of the 
housekeeper, strolled to the fire-place and looked 
at himself in the glass over it, just as attentively 
as he had looked at himself in the library mir- 
ror, hardly a minute before. 

‘This is the west drawing-room,” said Mrs. 
Pentreath, calling to the visitors. ‘* The carv- 
ing of the stone chimney-piece,” she added, with 
the mischievous intention of bringing them into 
the closest proximity to the steward, ‘‘is con- 
sidered the finest thing in the whole apartment.” 

Driven from the looking-glass by this ma- 
neeuvre, Mr. Munder provokingly sauntered to 
the window, and looked out. Sarah, still pale 
and silent—but with a certain unwonted reso- 
luteness just gathering, as it were, in the lines 
about her lips—stopped thoughtfully by the 
chimney-piece, when the housekeeper pointed 
it out to her. Uncle Joseph, looking all round 
the room in his discursive manner, spied, in the 
furthest corner of it from the door that led into 
the passage, a beautiful maple-wood table and 
cabinet, of a very peculiar pattern. His work- 
man-like enthusiasm was instantly aroused; and 
he darted across the room to examine the make 
of the cabinet closely. The table beneath pro- 
jected a little way in front of it, and, of all the 
objects in the world, what should he see repos- 
ing on the flat space of the projection, but a 
magnificent musical-box at least three times the 
size of his own! 

** Aie! Aie!! Aie!!!” cried Uncle Joseph, in 
an ascending scale of admiration, which ended 
at the very top of his voice. ‘‘Open him! set 
him going! let me hear what he plays!” He 
stopped for want of words to express his impa- 
tience, and drummed with both hands on the lid 
of the musical box, in a burst of uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. 

‘*Mr. Munder!” exclaimed the housekeeper, 
hurrying across the room in great indignation. 
‘*Why don’t you look? why don’t you stop him? 
He's breaking open the musical box. Be quiet, 
Sir! How dare you touch me?” 

‘Set him going! set him going!” reiterated 
Uncle Joseph, dropping Mrs. Pentreath’s arm, 
which he had seized in his agitation. ‘* Look 
here! this by my side is a music-box, too! 
Set him going! Does he play Mozart? He is 
three times bigger than ever I saw! See! sec! 
this box of mine—this tiny bit of box that looks 
nothing by the side of yours—it was given to 
my own brother by the king of all the music- 
composers that ever lived, by the divine Mozart 
himself. Set the big box going, and you shall 
hear the little baby-box pipe after! Ah, dear 
and good madam, if you love me—” 

‘Sir!!! exclaimed the housekeeper, red- 
dening with virtuous indignation ,to the very 
roots of her hair.” 

‘What do you mean, Sir, by addressing such 
outrageous language as that to a respectable 
female ?” inquired Mr. Munder, approaching to 
the rescue. ‘‘Do you think we want your for- 
eign noises, and your foreign morals, and your 
foreign profanity here? Yes, Sir! profanity. 
Any man who calls any human individual, 


whether musical or otherwise, ‘divine,’ is a 
profane man. Who are you, you extremely 
audacious person? Are you an infidel ?” 

Before Uncle Joseph could say a word in vin- 
dication of his principles; before Mr. Munder 
could relieve himself of any more indignation, 
they were both startled into momentary silence 
by an exclamation of alarm from the house- 
keeper. 

‘*Where is she ?” cried Mrs. Pentreath, stand- 
ing in the middle of the drawing-room, and look- 
ing with bewildered eyes all around her. 

The lady in the quiet dress had vanished. 

She was not in the library, not in the break- 
fast-room, not in the passage outside. After 
searching in those three places, the housekeeper 
came back to Mr. Munder with a look of down- 
right terror in her face, and stood staring at him 
for a moment, perfectly helpless and perfectly 
silent. As soon as she recovered herself she 
turned fiercely on Uncle Joseph. 

‘* Where is she? I insist on knowing what 
has become of her! You cunning, wicked, im- 
pudent old man! where is she?” cried Mrs. 
Pentreath, with no color in her cheeks, and no 
mercy in her eyes. 

‘*T suppose, she is looking about the house 
by herself,” said Uncle Joseph. ‘We shall 
find her surely as we take our walks through 
the other rooms.” Simple as he was, the old 
man had, nevertheless, acuteness enough to per- 
ceive that he had accidentally rendered the very 
service to his nicee of which she stood in need. 
If he had been'the most artful of mankind, he 
could have devised no better means of diverting 
Mrs. Pentreath’s attention from Sarah to him- 
self than the very means which he had just used 
in perfect innocence, at the very moment when 
his thoughts were farthest away from the real 
object with which he and his niece had entered 
the house. ‘So! so!” thought Uncle Joseph 
to himself, ‘‘ while these two angry people were 
scolding me for nothing, Sarah hus slipped away 
to the room where the letter is. Good! Ihave 
only to wait till she comes back, and to let the 
two angry people go on scolding me as long as 
they please.” 

‘*What are we todo? Mr. Munder! what 
on earth are we to do?” asked the housekeeper. 
‘*We can't waste the precious minutes siaring 
ateachotherhere. This woman must be found. 
Stop! she asked questions about the stairs—she 
looked up at the second floor, the moment we 
got on the landing. Mr. Munder! wait here, 
and don’t let that foreigner out of your sight for 
a moment. Wait here while I run up and look 
into the second floor passage. All the bed- 
room doors are locked—I defy her to hide her- 
self if she has gone up there.” With those 
words, the housekeeper ran out of the drawing- 
ing-room, and breathlessly ascended the second 
flight of stairs. 

While Mrs. Pentreath was searching on the 
west side of the house, Sarah was hurrying, at 
the top of her speed, along the lonely passages 
that led to the north rooms. 

Terrified into decisive action by the desperate 
nature of the situation, she had slipped out of 
the drawing-room into the passage the instant 
she saw Mrs. Pentreath’s back turned on her. 
Without stopping to think, without attempting 
to compose herself, she ran down the stairs of 
the first floor, and made straight for the house- 
keeper's room. She had no excuses ready, if 
she had found any body there, or if she had met 
any body on the way. She had formed no plan 
where to seek for them next, if the keys of the 
north rooms were not hanging in the place where 
she still expected to find them. Her mind was 
lost in confusion, her temples throbbed as if they 
would burst with the heat at her brain. The 
one blind, wild, headlong purpose of getting 
into the Myrtle Room drove her on, gave un- 
nutural swiftness to her trembling feet, unnatural 
strength to her shaking hands, unnatural cour- 
age to her sinking heart. 

She ran into the housekeeper’s room with- 
out even the ordinary caution of waiting for a 
moment to listen outside the door. No one 
was there. One glance at the well-remem- 
bered nail in the wall showed her the keys still 
hanging to it in a bunch, as they had hung in 
the long past time. She had them in her pos- 
session in a moment; and was away again, 
along the solitary passages that led to the north 
rooms, threading their turnings and windings 
as if she had left them but the day before ; 
never pausing to listen or to look behind her, 
never slackening her speed till she was at the 
top of the back stair-case, and had her hand on 
the locked door that led into the north hall. 

As she turned over the bunch to find the first 
key that was required, she discovered—what 
her hurry had hitherto prevented her from no- 
ticing—the numbered labels which the builder 
had methodically attached to all the keys, when 
he had been sent to Porthgenna by Mr. Frank- 
Jand to survey the house. At the first sight of 
them, her searching hands paused in their work 
instantaneously, and she shivered all over, as 
if a sudden chill had struck her. 

If she had been less violently agitated, the 
discovery of the new labels and the suspicions 
to which the sight of them instantly gave rise 
would, in all probability, have checked her fur- 
ther progress. But the confusion of her mind 
was now too great to allow her to piece to- 
gether even the veriest fragments of thoughts. 
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Vaguely conscious of a new terror, of a sharp- 
ened distrust that doubled and trebled the head- 
lon. impatience which had driven her on thus 
far, she desperately resumed her search through 
the bunch of keys. One of them had no label; 
it was larger than the rest—it was the key that 
fitted the door of communication before which 
she stood. She turned it in the rusty lock with 
a strength which, at any other time, she would 
have been utterly incapable of exerting; she 
opened the door with a blow of her hand, which 
burst it away at one stroke from the jambs to 
which it stuck. Panting for breath, she flew 
across the forsaken north hall, without stopping 
for one second to push the door to behind her. 
The creeping creatures, the noisome house-rep- 
tiles that possessed the place, crawled away, 
shadow-like, on either side of her toward the 
walls. She never noticed them, never turned 
away for them. Across the hall and up the 
stairs at the end of it, she ran, till she gained 
the open landing at the top—and there she 
suddenly checked herself in front of the first 
door. 

The first door of the long range of rooms 
that opened on the landing; the door that front- 
ed the topmost of the flight of stairs. She 
stopped ; she looked at it—it was not the door 
she had come to open; and yet she could not 
tear herself away from it. Serawled on the 
panel in white chalk was the figure “I.” And 
when she looked down at the bunch of keys in 
her hands, there was the figure ‘I.,” on a label, 
answering to it. 

She tried to think, to follow out any one of 
all the thronging suspicions that beset her, to 
the conclusion at which it might point. The 
effort was useless; her mind was gone; her 
bodily senses of seeing and hearing—senses 
which had now become painfully and incom- 
prehensibly sharpened—seemed to be the sole 
relics of intelligence that she had left to guide 
her. She put her hand over her eyes and wait- 
ed a little so, and then went on slowly along 
the landing, looking at the doors. 

No. ‘‘I1I.," No. “IIL,” No. *‘IV.,” traced 
on the panels in the same white chalk, and an- 
swering to the numbered labels on the keys, 
the figures on which were written in ink. No. 
“IV.” the middle room of the first floor range 
of eight. She stopped there again, trembling 
from head tofoot. It was the door of the Myr- 
tle Room. 

Did the chalked numbers stop there? She 
looked on, down the landing. No. ‘The four 
doors remaining were regularly numbered on to 
“Vi” 

She came back again to the door of the Myrtle 
Room, sought out the key Jabeled with the fig- 
ure ‘‘IV.,” hesitated, and looked back distrust- 
fully over the deserted hall. 

The canvases of the old family pictures, 
which she had seen bulging out from their 
frames in the past time when she hid the letter, 
had, for the most part, rotted away from them 
now, and lay in great black ragged strips on 
the floor of the hall. Islands and continents of 
damp spread like the map of some strange re- 
gion over the lofty vaulted ceiling. Cobwebs, 
heavy with dust, hung down in festoons from 
broken cornices. Dirt stains lay on the stone 
pavement, like gross reflections of the damp 
stains on the ceiling. The broad flight of 
stairs leading up to the open landing before the 
rooms of the first floor, had sunk down bodily 
toward one side. The banisters which pro- 
tected the outer edge of the landing were broken 
away into ragged gaps. The light of day was 
stained, the air of heaven was stilled, the sounds 
of earth were silenced in the north hall. 

Silenced? Were al/ sounds silenced? Or 
was there something stirring that just teuched 
the sense of hearing, that just deepened the 
dismal stillness, and no more ? 

Sarah listened, keeping her face still set to- 
ward the hall—listened, and heard a faint sound 
behind her. Was it outside the door on which 
her back was turned? Or was it inside—in the 
Myrtle Room? 

Inside. With the first conviction of that, all 
thought, all sensation left her. She forgot the 
suspicious numbering of the doors; she became 
insensible to the lapse of time, unconscious to 
the risk of discovery. All exercise of her other 
faculties was now merged in the exercise of the 
one faculty of listening. 

It was a still, faint, stealthily-rustling sound ; 
and it moved to and fro at intervals, to and fro 
softly, now at one end, now at the other, of the 
Myrtle Room. There were moments when it 
grew suddenly distinct; other moments when 
it died away in gradations too light to follow. 
Sometimes it seemed to sweep over the floor at 
a bound; sometimes it crept with slow, contin- 
uous rustlings, that just wavered on the verge 
of absolute silence. 

Her feet still rooted to the spot on which she 
stood, Sarah turned her head slowly, inch by 
inch, toward the door of the Myrtle Room. A 
moment before, while she was as yet unconscious 
of the faint sound moving to and fro, within it, 
she had been drawing her breath heavily and 
quickly. She might have been dead now, her 
bosom was so still, her breathing so noiseless, 
The same mysterious change came over her face 
which had altered it when the darkness bezan 
to gather in the little parlor at Truro. The 
same fearful look of inquiry which slie had then 
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fixed on the vacant corner of the room was in 
r eyes now, as they slowly turned on the door. 
‘* Mistress! she whispered. ‘* Am I too 
late? Are you there before me?” 

The stealthily-rustling sound paused — re- 
newed itself—died away again faintly ; away at 


he 


the lower end of the room. 

Her eyes still remaining fixed on the Myrtle 
Room, strained, and opened wider and wider— 
opened as if they would look through the very 
door itself—opened as if they were watching for 
the opaque wood to turn transparent, and show 
what was behind it. 

‘« Over the lonesome floor, over the lonesome 
{loor—how light it moves!” she whispered again. 
‘+ Mistress! does the shroud they buried you in 
rustle no louder than that ?” 

The sound stopped again—then suddenly ad- 
vanced at one stealthy sweep, close to the in- 
side of the door. 

If she could have moved at that moment; if 
she could have looked down to the line of open 
space between the bottom of the door and the 
flooring below, when the faintly-rustling sound 
came nearest to her, she might have seen the 
insignificant cause that produced it lying sclf- 
betrayed under,the door, partly outside, partly 
inside, in the shape of a fragment of faded red 
paper from the wall of the Myrtle Room. ‘Time 
and damp had loosened the paper all round the 
apartment. ‘Iwo or three yards of it had been 
torn off by the builder, while he was examining 
the walls—sometimes in large pieces, sometimes 
in small pieces, just as it happened to come 
away—and had been thrown’ down by him on 
the bare boarded floor, to become the sport of 
she wind, whenever it happened to blow through 
the broken panes of glass in the window. If she 
had only moved! If she had only looked down 
for one second of time! But she was past moy- 


‘ing and past looking; the paroxysm of super- 


stitious horror that possessed her, held her still 
in every limb and every feature. She never 
started, she uttered no cry, when the rastling 
noise came nearest. The one outward sign 
which showed how the terror of its approach 
shook her to the very soul, expressed itself only 
in the changed action of her right hand, in 
which she still held the keys. At the instant 
when the wind wafted the fragment of paper 
closest to the door, her fingers lost their power 
of contraction, and became as nerveless and 
helpless as if she had fainted. The heavy bunch 
of keys slipped from her suddenly -loosened 
yrasp, dropped at her side on the outer edge of 
the landiny, rolled off through a gap in the 
Invoken banister, and fell on the stone pavement 
below, with a crash which made the sleeping 
echoes shrick again, as if they were sentient 
beings writhing under the torture of sound! 

The crash of the falling keys, ringing and 
ringing asain through the stillness, woke her, 
as it were, to instant consciousness of present 
events and present perils. She started, stag- 
gered backward, and raised both her hands 
wildly to her head—paused so for a few seconds 
—then made for the top of the stairs with the 
purpose of descending into the hall to recover 
the keys. 

Before she had advanced three paces the 
shrill sound of a woman’s scream came from the 
door of communication at the opposite end of 
the hall. The scream was twice repeated at a 
greater distance off, and was followed by a con- 
fused noise of rapidly advancing voices and foot- 
steps. 

She stagyered desperately a few paces further, 
and reached the first of the row of doors that 
opened on the landing. There Nature sank 
exhausted; her knees gave way under her— 
her breath, her sight, her hearing, all seemed to 
fuil her together at the same instant—and she 
dropped down senseless on the tloor at the head 
of the stairs. 


= 


NO ENTHUSIAST. 

Tue energy of the manner of the late Rowland 
Hill, and the power of his voice, are said to have 
been at timesoverwhelming. While once preach- 
ing at Wotton-under-Edge, his country residence, 
he was carried away by the impetuous rush of his 
feclings, and, raising himself to his full height, 
exclaimed, ‘* Beware; I am in earnest; men call 
me an enthusiast, but I am not; mine are words of 
truth and soberness. When I tirst came into this 
part of the country, Twas walking on yonder hill; 
I saw a gravel-pit fall in and bury three human 
beings alive. | lifted up my voice for help so loud 
that I was heard to the town below, a distance of 
amile. Help came and rescued two of the poor 
sufferers. No ove called me an enthusiast then— 
and when I see cternal destruction ready to full 
upon poor sinners, and about to entomb them ir- 
revocably in an eternal mass of woe, and call on 
them to escape by repenting and tleeing to Christ, 
shall I be called an enthusiast? No, sinner, I am 


not an enthusiast in so doing.” 


THE BIRD AND THE BEE. 
Ir happened once, in a hot summer's day, I was 
standing near a well, when a little bird flew down 
seeking water. There was, indeed, a large trough 


near the well, but it was empty, and I grieved for 
au moment to think that the little creature must go 
away thirsty; but it settled upon the edge of the 
trough, bent its little head forward, then raised it 
ogain, spread its wings, and soared away singing ; 
its thirst was appeased. J} walked up to the trough, 
and there, in the stouc-work, i saw a little hole 











about the size of a wren’s egg. The water held 
there had been a source of revival and refresh- 
ment; it had found enough for the present and de- 
sired no more. This is contentment. Again, I 
stood by a lovely, sweet-smelling flower, and there 
came a bee, humming and sucking; and it chose 
the flower for its field of sweets. But the flower 
had no honey. This I know, for it had no nectary. 
What then, thought I, will the bee do? It came 
buzzing out of the cap to take a further flight ; but 
it spied the stamina full of golden farina, good for 
making wax, and it rolled its legs against them 
until they looked like yellow hose, as the bee-keep- 
ers say; and then, heavily laden, tlew away home. 
‘Then said I: ‘*Thou camest seeking honey, and 
finding none hast been satisfied with wax, and 
hast stored it for thy house, that thy labor may not 
be in vain. This, likewise, shall be to me a lesson 
of contentment.” The night is far spent, the dark 
night of trouble, that sometimes threatened to 
close around us; but the day is at hand, and even 
in the night there are stars, and I have looked out 
on them and Leen comforted ; for as one set I could 
always see another rise, and each was a lamp 
showing me somewhat of the depth of the riches 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God. 


MALBLE’S FIRST OF APRIL. 


Marcu muttering windy oaths went down the lane ; 
Upon the apple boughs the buds had knitied ; 
And like a golden bird, half-drenched with rain, 
Irom heaven April tlitted. 


The lizards woke, and stretched each agile limb 
That winter's lonesome torpor nigh had crippled, 
And o’er the distant mountain’s ragged brim 
A stream of sunlight rippled. 


All earth laughed cheerily, and even the Sea 
Showed his white teeth in jollity, not anger ; 
Each form of Nature, was it bird or tree, 
Forsook its frozen languor. 


At a deep window, sashed with diamond lines, 
Patiently watching, sat the pallid Mable ; 
A lily flowering through the leatless vines 
That coiled around the gable! 


Day after day, since autumn quenched its fires ; 

Through all the gusty noons of drear November ; 

Through that white winter—hoarier than his sires— 
She watched within her chamber ; 


Her gaze fast fixed upon the cottage gate 
Which swung between two pine-trees that aus- 
terely 
Stood, like grim sentinels, to guard from Fate 
The mistress loved so dearly. 


And sometimes when the creaking gate would sway, 
lier pallid cheeks would suddenly grow paler, 
And with an inward murmur she would say, 
** Here comes my gallant sailor!” 


Sut still he came not. Still the broken ring 
Lay on her patient heart—itself nigh broken— 
The autumn should have seen it claimed, but spring 
Still found the bitter token. 


So happed it on that day of April’s birth 
She sat and watched the gate and pathway 
near it; 
The sunlight laved the breathing breast of earth, 
But none suffused her spirit. 


Through her heart, bursting with unuttered pain, 
One dull strain echoed she could not unlearn— 
“* My love that sailed across the Spanish Main, 
He never will return!” 
But while she tried to drown this monotone 
That like a death-bell through her frame vi- 
brated, 
She heard the old gate swing, and swinging groan 
With woe anticipated ! 


And down the miry path a stranger strode ; 
Quaint foreign fashions in his clothes were 
blended, 
While from his face, where tropic sunlight glowed, 
A tawny beard descended. 


sagerly Mable scanned the stranger’s face, 

Each feature seeking to her love to alter, 
But in the sunburned visage found no trace 
Of gallant Captain Walter. 





And her poor heart, with hope a moment buoyed, 
Into fresh deeps of woe sank all the faster, 
And once again the universe seemed void, 
And life a long disaster. 


‘Ho! Maiden, if your name should Mable be, 
To speak with you, full many a mile I’ve meas- 
ured ; 
I bring you tidings from the Spanish Sea 
Of him whose love you treasured.” 





Quick as the squirrel when from tree-top tall, 
Through intertwisted boughs to earth he tlashes, 
Mable, with lightning speed, was in the hall, 
Paler than green-wood ashes. 


‘Oh! sailor, bring you tidings of my love ? 
My love that holds my being’s best devotion ; 
Say, is he with the angel-stars above, 
Or does he sail the ocean 2?” 


He clasped her small hand in his own rough palm ; 

** Sweet lass,” he said, ‘ the tale is melancholy.” 

“Nay, tell it!” gasped she ; ‘see! I will be calm, 
Nor show a woman's folly.” 


“T sailed with Captain Walter,” he began, 
‘**As boy and man, since ever I remember ; 
Till on a coral reef our vessel ran, 
The tenth of last September. 
‘* The breakers swept our decks completely clean ; 
We sailors dressed ourselves, and prayed to 
Heaven; 
Our only boat would barely hold eighteen, 





Aud we were thirty-seven 


‘*Then we cast lots to see who first should go, 
Though little hope did any of us nourish ; 
When some one cried, ‘ The boat is gone, and so 

We all are left to perish!’ 


‘** We looked, and saw the boat steer for the shore, 
With five deserters; and all eyes grew salter 
When they beheld the chief mate and three more 
With craven Captain Walter! 


‘* But while we gazed, and while the hopeless crew 
Cursed the false captain that they all had cher- 
ished, 
A great sea swamped the boat—they sank from 
view, 
Aud miserably perished. 


“But God watched over us, The tempest died, 
The hull still held, and it was sunny weather ; 
Until a passing ship our tlag deseried, 
And saved us altogether.” 


He ceased. But while he spoke a red spor grew 
On Mable’s pale check, and her full lips trem- 
bled; 
While from her eves a fire electric tlew 
Of passion undissembled. 


‘* He lies who says my love was false!” she cricd ; 
** He lies who calls the gallant Walter craven! 
I see the false heart that you can not hide, 
Thou treacherous sea-raven ! 


‘He may be dead! What matter—I can die! 
May love another—still I can not alter ; 
But be a coward, and from danger tly ? 
No, not ny hero Walter!” 


Round her small waist the sailor’s arm is flung, 
His eyes gaze into hers, his face leans o'er her; 
The tawny beard falls off, and, fair and young, 
Her Walter stands betore her! 


** A pardon, Mable,” whispered in her ears ; 
** April is consecrate to sweet surprises ; 
And from its mingled sunshine and its tears 

The arch of Hope arises !” 


CHIPS FROM OUR LIBRARY; 


A CHANCE MEDLEY OF FACT, SENTIMENT, AND ANECDOTE, 


A STANZA, ‘* VERSE SWEETENS TOIL.” 

Ix Boswexc’s Journal of his Tour to the High- 
lands 
in 1775, occurs this passage: ‘‘ We came to Nairn 
to breakfast. Though a county town and a royal 
burgh, it is a miserable place. Over the room 
where we sat a girl was spinning wool with a great 
wheel, and singing an Erse song. ‘I'll warrant 
you,” said Dr. Jounson, ‘one of the songs of 
Ossian.” He then repeated these lines : 











Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor, while she vurns the giddy wheel around 
Kevolves the sad vicissitude of things. 
“T thought I had heard these lines before.’ “I 
fancy not, Sir; for they are in a detached poem, 
the name of which I do not remember, written by 
one GIFFORD, a parson.” 

MAtonr, in his notes on Boswell, says the poem 
inv which these lines occur has hitherto been un- 
discovered, His last edition was in 1811. Nicut- 
ous, in his Literary Anecdotes, gives an account 
of the author, ‘The Rey. RiciArp Girrorp, of 
Bualiol College, Oxford, was a clergyman in esteem 
in the last century, and author of several publica- 
tions of a theological and metaphysical character. 
Ilis poem, ‘* Contemplation,” which contains the 
lines on Verse, was published for one shilling in 
1703. The author lived to see JomNson’s admira- 
tion, of which he was proud, printed in BoswELL. 
Garrorp was for halfa century an occasional corre- 
spondent of the Gentleman's Magazine. In that pe- 
riodical for April, 1753, will be found a notice of the 
poem, with a quotation of these stanzas, which are 
of interest for their association with the memory 
of JouNson, if not for their own merits. 


Health invoked by the Valeludinarian Stud nt. 
How shail I woo thee, sweetest, rose-lipp'd fair? 

When to my eag r bosom press thy cha ms? 
No ieee’ lambkinus a-k my evening's care, 

No morning tvils have nerv'’d my yo: thtul arms, 
Yet say, oh say, bright daughter of the sky, 

Wilt thou still shun the student's midnight oil ? 
And, oh toy partial! ev'ry « deny 
* To all but yonder sturdy sons of tol? 










Would numbers win thee, thou no lay shouldst need, 
Whether the Muses sacred load resides 

Among the Dryads, on the daisied mead, 
Where Cam's fair stream, or silver Isis glides: 

But thy chill breast repels the poet's fires ; 
Ev'n rapt Muswus felt, amid the strains 

That drew down angels from their golden lyres, 
Head-clouding vapors and heart-rending pains, 

The ** Musus” of the last stanza was Porr, 

The poet Bryant, no slight additional charm, 
is a warm admirer of JouNson’s favorite, ‘* Verse 
sweetens Toil.” It is cited with feeling in one of 
his *‘ Letters of a Traveler,” descriptive of a slave 
factory in Virginia. 








WHAT WILL POSTERITY THINK OF GOETIIE ? 

Dr Quincey, the Opium Eater, though much 
addicted to German studies, is no wholesale ad- 
mirer of GOETHE. He admires the * Herrmann 
and Dorothea” more than ‘* Faust” or “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” as dealing in a common-sense way with 
plainer realities; indeed, thinks that GorTne 
* mistook his destination, that his aspirine nature 
misled him, and that his suecess would have been 
greater had he contined himself to the real in do- 
mestic life, without raising his eves to the tdea/.” 
“Three causes,” he maintains, * have concurred 
to push his reputation far beyond the proportion of 
real and genuine interest attached to his works. 
firs’, his extraordinary age; for the last twenty 
years GOETHE had been the patriarch of German 
literature. Second/y, the splendor of his official 
rank at the Court of Weimar; he was the minister 
and private friend of the patriot sovereign among 
the prices of Germauy. Thara/y, the quantity of 


and Islands of Scotland with Dr. Jounsos- 
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enigmatical and unintelligible writing which he 
has designedly thrown into his latter works, by 
way of keeping up a system of discussion and strife 
upon his own meaning among the critics of his 
country. ‘These disputes, had his meaning been 
of any value in his own eyes, he would naturally 
have settled by a few authoritative words from 
himself; but it was his policy to keep alive the 
feud in a case where it was of importance that his 
name should continue to excite the world, Lut of 
none at all that he should be rightly interpreted,” 


AN OLD SPANISH INN TRICK. 

The Countess D’AvuLNoy, the author of the 
celebrated Fairy Tales, which have contributed so 
largely to the innocent “ gayety of nations,” left 
also a highly entertaining book of Travels in 
Spain, which was formerly so popular in England 
that the translation, fifty years ago, had reached 
the eleventh edition, The book is iu the form of 
letters from the country, addressed to a cousin, and 
the easy narrative overtlows with fact, incident, 
adventure, and romance—the ledy’s sympathies 
drawing to her many pathetic and fanciful stories, 
which she sets down, in perfect good faith, by the 
side of substantial and unquestionable statisiies, 
She has entered France through the biscayan prov- 
inces, and has advanced with a considerable train 
—for she travels like a princess—when she mee s 
with this impudently-amusing sharp practice of a 
Spanish landlady at an inn in Burgos. The pas- 
sage would do credit toa chapter of Gil Blas. ‘The 
time of the story is somewhere in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century : 





When I was going to rest, T was led into a gallery full 
of beds, as you see in hospitals. T told them this was 
ridicuious; and that, as 1 wanted only four, T asked them 
what oecasion there was for showing me forty, and to put 
me into sueh an open place to starve me? They an 
ewered that it was the best place in the house,a’d Pinut 
take up with it. L caused my bed to be made, when 
searce Was I laid down but somehody knocked softly at 
my door; my women opened it, and remained mueh : ur- 
prised to see the master and m stress, followed by adoz u 
of jll-looking creatures, and so clothed that they wire 
half naked. I drew my curtain at the noise they mia e, 
and opened my eyes to look upon this noble company. 
The mistress drew near to me and told me these were 
honest travelers, who were coming into the beds which 
remained empty. ‘How! lie here? saidI. “J believe 
you must have lost your senses!" “I must have Jost 
them indeed,” replied she, ‘* were 1 to let so many beds 
stand empty. Either, madam, you must pay for them, 
or these honest gentlemen must lic in them." Tecan net 
express my rage to you; I was in the mind to send ‘or 
Don Fernando and my knights, who would have sooner 
made them pass through the windows than through the 
doors; but I considered thi< could not be done withort 
some disturbance, and therefore IT came to terms, and 
agreed to puy twenty pence for cach bed. They are 
hardly dearer at Fontainehlcau when the Court is ther 
These illustrious Pons. or, ty speak more properly, Tatter- 
demalions, who had the insolence to come into my room, 
immediately withdrew, having made me several profound 
reverences. 

The next morning I th ught I should have burst my- 
self with laughter, though it was at my own cost, when 
I discovered my hostess's trick to ruin me; for you must 
know, in the first place, that these pretended travelers 
were their neighbors, and that they are acenstomed to 
this siratagem when they sce strangers; but when I 
would have reckoned the beds, to pay for them, they vere 
her in the midst of the patlery. "There 























hardly good zh to entertain dogs, yet | wes obliged 
to pay twenty pence for each of the m. Howe ver, four 
pistoles ended our dispute. Twas net capable of putting 
mys lf ina passion, such singulari 
agement. Pshould not have recounted this little accident 
to vou, did it not serve to give you some insight inte ihe 
humor of this nation. 





FOLLIES AND WEEDS, 
“It is not so much,” wrote Popr, * the be ing 
exempt from faults, as the having overcome them, 
that is an advantage to us; it being with the follies 
of the mind as with the weeds of a field, which, if 
destroyed and consumed upon the place of their 
birth, enrich and improve it more than if none had 
ever sprung there.” 
A DEFINITION OF CERTAIN CRITICS. 
Butver, the author of ‘* Hudibras,” has given 
an admirable one in his * Remains ;” ‘* A correct- 
or of the press gratis.” 
BOOKS, 
‘**No man,” it is a saving also of BretTLer, is 
the wiser for his books until he is above them.” 
ON THE DEATH OF AN EPICURE. 
At length, my friends, the feast of life is o'er, 
I've cat sufticient, I ean drink no more: 
My night is come; I've spent a jovial day; 





‘Tis time to part: but, oh! what is to] ay? 
A PATHETIC DOMESTIC POEM, 

This is by W. C. Benxerr, a contemporary En- 
glish poet, author of a recent volume entidled 
* Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance, and other Poems.” 
Mr. Bennett has dramatic and lyrical power of ex- 
pression. He writes always with feeling and em- 
phasis ; appears versed in classical, with a know- 
edge of old English poetical literature: and, as a 
popular writer of the day, deserves high considcra 
tion and estcem, 





Baby's Shoes. 
Oh those little, those little blue chees! 
Those shoes that no little feet use. 
Oh the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes! ~ 


Vor they hold the small shape of fect 
That no more their mother's eves meet, 
That, by God's good will, 
Years since crew still, 
And ceased trom their totter so swect 





And oh, since that baby slept 

So hushed, how the mother has } 
With a tearful pleasure, 
That little dear treasure, 

And o'er them thought and wept! 


For they mind her for evermore 
Of a/patter along the floor; 

And bine eves she secs 

Look up from her knees 
With the look tiat in life they wore. 





As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sweet face 
That's a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 
Then oh wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That ro little feet use, 
\nd whose sight makes such fond teais star, 
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PRATTLE AND TATTLE. 
“NEW DRESSES AND DECORATIONS.’ 
Tue Spring Fashions! the new spring hats! 
What magic in the sound, what enchantment in 
the prospect of erace and novelty ! We women 
1a state of feverish excifement and 
my dear mat- 


have been i 
nervousness, very difficult for you, 
ter-of-fact editor, to imagine for aninstant. Every 
Lody goes about murmuring to herself, like the 
chorus to the Chough and Crow, “ It is, it is, it is, 
our opening day !” and, rushing off to the neglect 
of all housewifely or intellectual employments, de- 
votes her entire energies to an inspection of the 


milliners’ stock, 

How we wonder and anticipate at’ breakfast, 
how we hurry over that meal to the ruin of our 
digestive organs, scamper up stairs, array ourselves 
for a walk, and put on with disgust those bonnets 
a short time since so elegant, but suddenly become 
‘+ horrid oldthings!’’ What earnestness and eager- 
ness in the chase from store to store, from show- 
room to show-room! what discussions, what argu- 
ments, what tryings on, and takings off! What 
exclamations of delight at ‘this superb wreath ;” 
that ‘lovely shade of blue, my favorite tint ;” that 
‘elegant little group of flowers! so sweet against 
the white crape!”’ 

At last we return home, faint and exhausted, to 
dinner. 

“Well, girls, you've heen happy I hope, to-day 
at any rate,” observes pate r fumilias, with some 
sareasm, and a glance at our wearied faces and 
hurried or neglected toilets, each too tired with the 
exertions of the last six or eight hours to think of 
dressing for dinner, not to mention the contempt 
inspired by our present wardrobes after the inspec- 
tion of the fairy-like creations of the season. 

Aunt. “Happy! Humph! Look at them, do! 
every one of them fagged to death, and not able 
to hold up their heads, much less to sit and eat 
a hearty meal as sensible women ought. If any of 
you girls think of going out to-night, you'd better 
look in the glass first, before you decide about it; 
with your eves 





for none of you are fit to be seen; 
heavy and your cheeks pale and sallow like so 
iiany women of thirty. What nonsense! fatiguing 
yourselves in that manner for nothing.” 

‘** But, aunt, we must go and look at the fashions, 
mustn't we ?” 

‘IT don’t see it, my dear. You've none of you 
sot a penny to spend as vet, and by the time you 
do, youll have known what the fashions are over 
doveragain. So there’s ne such hurry about it 
that / can see!” 

“Oh, but we've seen such lovely things—that 
hat at Lawson's, with the white marabout feathers! 
und that pink one with the tulle trimmings !” 

‘**And those pretty gipsy bonnets, a sweet style 
they have just introduced—so voung-looking !” 

“Young looking! Don’t dress yourselves on 

uch bad principles, my dears. While vou are 
young, vou need’nt worry vourselves about look- 
you'd better not aim 








ing soz and when you're not, 
at it—that’s my advice, 
“But oh! Angelina, that one with the delicate 
blonde edging, and very fine straw, and the tiniest 
little bugles in the border, just enough to make 
the trimming bright and sparkling, without your 
iinding out why! wasn’tit sweet! And it just be- 


came me, just suits my complexion—that rose- 


color!” 

‘I’m sorry to hear it, my dear, looking as you 
do now, sallow and muddy. To 
var your face will make you look yellow as a 
guinea, you silly child. I think you'd do better, 
all of you, ‘ins tead of spoiling your good looks, by 
running like mad March hares after the fashions, 
to take sensible exercise, that would freshen your 
cheeks and improve your appearance a little. It’s 
putting the cart before the horse, I think. <A 
i.vight face in a plain hat, is much prettier, to my 
finey, than a weary one in lace and flowers. But 
there’s no knowing where the extravagance of 
people will end nowadays. Dear me! when I 
come from church, and walk down the avenue, and 
see the yards upon yards of silk, and flounces, and 
furl I think to myself, *‘ Where does the mo- 
rey all come from ? or is half, at the best, paid for, 
I wonder _ 

** What's that, Mr. C ? Not proper to think 
of such things on Sundays, or coming from church ? 
You make a mistake, my good Sir. Sunday is 
the very time ladies think most about their cos- 
tuime, and look most sharply at that of others. 
rhere’s something in the air of the church, I sup- 
pose, that makes the girls’ faculties so acute. I’ve 
lcen quite astonished sometimes at the powers of 
ol servation and memory they show in talking of 
what every body wore. And they 
mnistukes. Never put the wrong gown on Mrs. 
C . or the wrong hat on Mrs. D No; it’s 
all perfectly accurate, down to the gloves and 
And not only that, but they seem to see 
caually well on every side of them, and as well at 
sheir backs as they do in front. The Smiths’ pew 
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is far behind ours, but these girls never make an 
error in the inventory of what Mrs. Smith and her 
daughters have on. How do they manage to see 
it, | wonder? Their eyes look on their books 
whenever I’m with them, and they are better be- 
haved than to be caught staring about in church.” 

** They say hoops are going out.” 

Miz, ¢ ** Well, I hope it, for my part. I'm 
tired of seeing women such barrels. And it ain't 
good taste, either; for I've always used to notice 
that the best dressed ladies of my acquaintance 
have their dresses hang easy and graceful. Don't 
you remember, Aunty, Mrs. Henry Ellis, what a 
nice dresser she was, what good taste she had, and 
her clothes always seemed to sit pretty snug to 
the figure ?” 

Aunt (with contempt). 
what nonsense! That was vears ago. 
ions were altogether different. Mrs. Ellis, in- 
deed! Why that wasin your youngdays! Why 
you'd be the very first to cry out if a lady made 
herself conspicuous by being in the least different 
from others. That’s just your inconsistency! If 
we follow the fashions, you sneer at us for imitat- 
ing every thing: and if one of us tries the least in- 
dependence in that way, you exclaim against her 
effrontery and eccentricity! You don’t really 
know what you do like—that’sthe fact. You dis- 
approve of long dresses, and yet look territied to 





‘Lord! Mr. . 
The fash- 


death if you see a * Bloomer.’ 

‘You want moderation, eh? Well, that’s ex- 
actly what you can’t get. Nothing ever yet was 
moderate in this world, and nothing ever will be. 
At the same time, its great nonsense, this finding 
fault with women for being extravagant in their 
dress, when it’s you men who encourage it all. 
Suppose a girl did walk out without her crinoline, 
I think the gentlemen in Broadway would be the 
first to say she *‘ wanted style!’ You pretend not 
to care fur expense in dress; but, as far as I can 
see, that’s only when it does not touch your own 
pockets. I’ve seen as much admiration expressed, 
my dear Sir, by you, for handsome toilettes and 
splendid brocades as ever the girls show. It’s 
only done in a different way, that’s all. Of course, 
you don’t enter into detail, as we do, who examine 
every fold, every stitch. But you think just as 
much of the general effect, the handsome appear- 
ance, and perhaps more; for I've always noticed 
the best dressed women in a room to be the most 
admired by you men, provided they are not your 
own Wives. 

‘It’s because they have most sense—is that what 
you say? Oh dear no; it’s simply because they 
happen to look the prettiest—that’s all you care 
What can you or any man tell of a wo- 
man’s sense? None of you kuow any thing about 
that. You can only judge by her looks. And I 
assure you no woman looks well unless she ts well 
dressed, More than that, it’s not enough for her 
to de so, she must think it and snow it in her own 
mind, Isn't it quite enough to make a girl look 
perfectly happy and radiant, when she enters a 
room, to see slic has a prettier toilette than any 
one else in it? The consciousness of that alone 
makes her quite handsome, and once handsome and 
good-humored, you gentlemen think her irresisti- 
ble! And all for what 2? Because she happened to 
be more careful in her costume than any one else ! 
That's the secret of it! So be attentive to your 
good looks, girls. Once gone they wont come back 
again, and then good-by to all the civilities and 
attentions of your ‘ devoted’ admirers. 

“You think I do your sex injustice? You know 
better, my dear Sir! But you're very silly, you 
girls to make so much fuss about your exterior, 
when vou know very well every pretty thing you 
wear makes every other woman hate you. But 
you don't mind that! Nomore did I, my dears, at 
your age, though I knew very well each new gown 
cost me as much in castigation as it did in cash, 
and in strict proportion too! Tor something 
merely new, I was likely to be called affected ; for 
any thing showy and fashionable, I was a flirt ; 
and if I hit upon something that nobody else had, 
and that made me look handsomer than I had any 
right to look, there wasn’t any scandal too bad to 
be true of me! It was believed for that time, at 
any rate, if doubtful before. And it’s just the same 
nowadays, One thing you may be pretty 
sure of, You can alw ys measure your 
own attractions by the way other women behave to you, 
end the way in which they look at you. If they give 
you a steady, serious stare, you may know you're 
looking remarkably well ; if the stare is sharp and 
angry, you may guess you are very pretty indeed ; 
Lut if the stare is stiff, strong, and rigid, and as 
if they'd give any thing to have you out of the 
way, you may safely make up your mind you're 
the belle of the room, and that all the gentlemen 
are thinking you an angel !” 
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I see. 


my dears. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have many csteemed favors to acknowledge, which 
we reserve for future insertion. As the space at our com- 
mand is limited, and the chief object aimed at is to make 
a wiscellany agreeable to all, we can not undertake to 
give publicity to queries and replies of merely private or 
personal interest. 

U. S. N. will perceive that his contributions are re- 
ceived, and thankfuily made use of. 

Acrotvs. Rather too learned for our columns. 





Micawvrrk. The Fable is not by ©. Lamb; so the 
origin loses its point. 
ToRACCO AND ITS CONSEQUENCES: A WARNING 


rrom Huisrory.— There can be no doubt, from 
what has occurred in the war just ended, that had 
the Turks never indulged in the vicious habit of 
smoking tobacco, they would not have required the 
assistance of the French, Sardinians, and British. 
They would have been as powerful as in the days 
of the Sultans Othman, Orchan, Amurath the First 

and Bajazet ; and would have sent such a message 
through Menschikoff to the Czar Nicholas as the 
Sultan Bajazet said to the Count de Nevers of 
France, when taken prisoner, afier his celebrated 
unsuccessful cavalry charge (like that at Balakla- 
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va) near Nicopolis. It is allowed by British and 
other European officers that the Turkish soldier is 
equal, if not superior, to the private seldier of any 
European nation. But the officers are ignorant, 
lazy, and indolent—constantly stupetied with to- 
bacco. The late expedition of Omer Pasha, from 
Batoum to Kutais, is graphically described by the 
correspondent of an English journal, where, while 
the private soldiers were toiling away in dragging 
the artillery through forests, their officers were 
sjuatted, smoking their pipes or chibouques! ‘ 'To- 
bacco,’ says the cloquent Burke, ‘is the delight of 
Dutchmen, as it diffuses a torpor and pleasing 
stupefaction.’ Abbas, the first Shah of Persia, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century (he reign- 
ed from 1587 to 1629), denounced opium and tobae- 
co. When leading an army against the Cham of 
Tartary, he proclaimed that every soldier in whose 
possession tobacco was found would have his nose 
and lips cut off, and afterward be burned alive. 
He re-established the Persian empire by his activ- 
ity and conquests.” 

Martua’s Vineyarp.—A curious transforma- 
tion has taken place in the name of this little island, 
so well known to all genuine *‘ down-easters.”” It 
the decisive testimony of the oldest 
that the original name was 
derived, no doubt, 
from the cor- 





appears, by 
maps of this region, 
** Martin Swynaert’s Island,” 
from some early Dutch navigator, 
ruption of whose name a mythical ‘* Martha” has 
arisen, whom antiquaries were long puzzled to ac- 
count for. 





* INFORMATION WANTED” for the Judges of the 
Kings County Court of Over and Terminer.—Long 
Island seems in a fair way to retain its character 
of the Beeotia of the United States, if the follow ing 
little note from the legal proceedings of a fortnight 
since is a sample of its intelligence: 

Wityess (deja 


iny to the sanity of a evimina’). Wis 


favorite books were Voliok’s Course of Time wud Milton's 
hoes 
Court. I do not exactly understand what Pollok's 


Course of Time is 

MR. kc sseL. explained the character of the work to 
the Court. 

Think of a reputation pervading the length and 
breadth of this Continent stopped by the East Riv- 
er! How to account for such a phenomenon we 
know not, except by supposing that Long Island is 
raising a crop of native Miltons and Shakspeares, 
and ignores the foreign article. 

A characteristic trait of Robert Pollok is given 
in a new and splendid illustrated edition of his 
great work, lately produced at Edinburgh. From 
his boyhood Pollok was distinguished by unusual 
firmness and decision of character, When deliver- 
ing his first discourse in the Divinity Hall, during 
his theological studies at Glasgow, on the text, 
** By one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners,” his ovcr-poctical and somewhat turgid strain 
excited the smiles and laughter of the elder stu- 
dents. Pollok went on, however, cool and collect- 
ed, until (the disturbance continuing) he leanedover 
the pulpit, and said—fetching a sweep with his 
arm toward the seats of the scotiers—** Had sin vot 
entered into the world no idiot smile would have 
gathered on the face of folly, to put out of counte- 
nance the man of worth.’ ‘There was no more an- 
noyance after this. 

ENGLISH Newsraren Statistics.—The largest 
sale ever reached by any newspaper in England 
was that of Zhe Illustrated Londou News 
ing a narration of the Duke of Wellington's funeral. 
Ot this (a double number) 400,000 copies were sold, 
One newsman is said to have taken 1000 quires, 
making 27,000 double papers, for which he must 
have paid £1075, Last year the usual edition of 
The Llustrated News was 160,000 copics weekly, 
over 20,000 of which were for the supply of the 
United States and Canada. 


contain- 





lor Notes and Queries : 

Bur risu JeAcousy or America,—I flatter my- 
self that among my various readings in the remains 
of “ hoar antiquity,” | have hit upon the first re- 
corded instance of this feeling, of which we are sure 
to hear periodically and spasmodically from the 
Tammany Hall School of oratory ; but your read- 
ers shall judge. In 1632, the Poems of George 
Herbert (to this day the favorite poet of devout 
Episcopalians) were presented to be licensed for the 
press, by his friend, Nicholas Ferrar, to whose 
charge he had committed them at his death. The 
Vice-C hancellor of Cambridge was the official whose 
fiat was sought. He was so displeased at the sen- 
timent conveyed in the following lines from a poem 
of Herbert's entitled ** The Church Militant,” that 
he absolutely refused to permit the printing of the 
book till they were expunged : 





Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 

Kicady to pass to the American strand, 

When height of malice and prodigious lusts, 

lupudent sinning, witcheraits, aud distrusts 

(The marks of future bane) shall fill eur cup 

Lute the brim, and make our measure up. 
Ferrar was equally resolute in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of his friend’s composition; and, after a 
long dispute, the Vice-Chancellor yielded to his 
wishes, expressing great admiration for Herbert, 
but adding, that though he knew well his excel- 
lence as a poet, he hoped the world would not take 
him for an inspired prophet. ANTIQUARIUS, 


Nores wortu Notice ror WALL STrREET.— 
The earliest direct mention of Marine Insurance is 
in an ordinance of the City of Barcelona, of the 
year 1433, in which it is ordered that no vessel 
should be insured for more than three-quarters of 
its value; that no merchandise belonging to for- 
eigners should be insured at Barcelona, unless 
freighted on board a ship belonging to the King of 
Aragon; and that merchandise belonging to Ar- 
agonese subjects on board belonging to 
other countries should only be insured for half its 
value. It appears most probable that the invent- 
ors of Marine Insurance were the Italians, who, as 
is well known, were the leading commercial nation 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It was 
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in Venice that the first Brenk was established, and 


? that a funded debt, transferable from hand to hand, 


| 


| 








was first introduced. Bills of exchange, if not in- 
vented in Italy, were used extensively by the Lom- 
bard merchants and money-dealers; and book- 
keeping by double entry is of Italian origin, as is 
also the phrase “ Policy of Assurance.” 

W. M. Prarp’s Cuanape.—The concurring 
opinion of several correspondents assures us that 
the correct answer to this famous riddle is as fol- 
lows : 

For Notes and Queries: 
New Yorx, March ©S'h, 18° 7 

Dear Sin,—The answer to the charade in your 
No, 12 is Peacock. In the 

forgotten day 
When Chivalry was nourished, 
the peacock was, on state occasions, served up ina 
pie, with the head and tail displayed in their nat- 
ural positions—the pie itself surrounded with burn- 
ing spirits. Vows were made “ before the peacock 
and the ladies."’ Hence, too, Falstaff’s pet oath, 
** By cock and pie.” A.W. 

The delicate penm anship shows that we owe 
the above to ‘“‘woman’s wit.” A gentleman, 
* Ricardo,” has dashed off a metrical answer to the 
same effect, which we insert with pleasure: 





Don Pedro's feast was surely graced 
With birds in feathers gay, 

When / upon the board was placed 
Amid the grand array. 

A dish of pea-s in mountains wild 
A banquet would be deemed ; 

Friijoles they in Spain are styled, 
And there are much esteemed, 

In deserts men do vainly turn 
A cock that does not crow 

On cask, on flagon, or on urn; 
My second thus you kpow, 

My aim was somewhat paronine, 
When on the lawn I strolled ; 

My whole you quickly will divine 
Without being further told. 

A Lapy's Quverivs.—We commend to the at- 
tention of our sardus the following questions from 
alady. The first relates to a well-known passage 
from Seneca’s tragedies, quoted in Irving's “ Life 
of Columbus” and other books, which we will give 
when answers are furnished to the others; 

For Notes and Queries: 

Dr. Chapin, in his lecture on Columbus, in Utica, 
New York (December 7, 1856), speaks of a prophecy 
of a new werld which was made by Seneca. Can 
you, or some of your able correspondents, direct me 
to the original passage ? 

Dr. Chapin also says that a passage in the J/or- 
gante Magqure foretells the Copernican theory, and 
the continent yet undiscovered, I desire to be in- 
formed of the original passages, or to be shown 
where to find them, if possible. 

G. P. R. James, in a lecture at Baltimore, said 
that a Roman knight printed with blocks many ages 
before printing became general ; also, that in one 
English reign a steamboct crossed the Bay of Roses, 
in presence of the royal family, long before steam 
navigation became general. May I solicit a solu- 
tion of both these enigmas ? An answer will great- 
ly oblige Kare. 

BaLtimore, 1857. 


BETTER THAN DIAMONDS. 

I was standing in the broad, crowded street of 
alarge city. It was a cold winter’s day, There 
had been rain; and although the sun had been 
shining brightly, vet the long icicles hung from 
the eaves of the houses, and the wheels rumbled 
loudly as they passed over the ground, There was 
bright look, and a cold, bracing feeling in 

the air, and a keen northwest wind, which quick- 
ened every step. Just then a little child came 
running along—a poor, ill-clad child ; her clothes 
were scant and threadbare ; she had no cloak and 
no shawl, and her little bare feet looked red and 
suffering. She could not have been more than 
eight years old. She carried a bundle in her hand. 
Poor little shivering child! I pitiedher. As she 
passed me her foot slipped, and she fell with a ery 
of pain; but she held the bundle tightly in her 
hand, and jumping up, although she limped sadly, 
endeavored to run as before. 

“ Stop! little girl, stop!"’ said a sweet voice ; and 
a beautiful woman, wrapped in a huge shawl and 
with furs around her, came out of a jeweler’s store 
close by. ** Poor little child,” she said, ‘are you 
hurt? Sit down on this step and tell me.” 

How I loved her, and how beautiful she looked ! 

* Oh, T can not,” said the little child, ** I can not 
wait—I am in such a hurry. I have been to the 
shoemaker’s, and mother must finish this work to- 
night, or she will never get any more shoes to 
bind.’ 

** To-night ? 
night ?” 

“Yes,” said the child—for the stranger's kind 
manner had made her bold—" yes, for the great 
ball to-night; and these satin ‘slippers must be 
spangled ; and—”’ 

The beautiful woman took the bundle from the 
child’s hand and unrolled it. You do not know 
why her face flushed and then turned pale, but I, 
yes I, looked into the bundle, and on the inside of 
a slipper I saw a name-—a lady's name written, 
but I shall not tell it. 

** And where does your mother live, little girl ?” 

So the child told her where ; and then she told 
her that her father was dead, and that her little 

brother was sick, and that her mother bound shoes 
that they might have bre: id; but that sometimes 
they were very cold, and that her mother some- 
times cried because she had no money te buy milk 
for her little brother. And then I saw that the 
lady’s eyes were full of tears; and she rolled up 
the bundle quickly, and gave it back to the little 
girl; but she gave her nothing else—no, not even 
a sixpence, and, turning away, went back into the 
store from which she had just come out. As shea 
went away I saw the glitter of a diamond pin, 


a clear, 
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Presently she came back, and stepping into a hand- 
some carriage rolled off. ‘The little girl looked 
after her a moment, and with her little bare feet, 
colder than they were before, ran quickly away. 

I went with the little girl, and I saw her toa 
narrow damp street, and into a small dark room ; 
I saw her mother—her sad, faded mother, but wit): 
a face so sweet, so patient—hushing and soothing 
asick baby. And the baby slept and the mother 
laid it on her lap; and the bundle was unrolled, 
and a dim candle helped her with her work ; for 
though it was not night, yet her room was very 
dark. Then, after a while, she kissed her little girl, 
and bade her warm her poor frozen feet over the 
scanty fire in the grate, and gave her a little piece 
of bread, for she had no more ; and then she heard 
her say her evening prayer, and folded her tender- 
ly to her bosum, blessed her, and told her that the 
angels would take care of her. And the little child 
slept and dreamed—oh ! such pleasant dreams—of 
warm stockings and new shoes; but the mother 
sewed alone, and as the bright spangles glittered 
on the satin slippers, came there no repining into 
the heart? When she thought of her child’s bare, 
cold feet, and of the scant morsel of dry bread, 
that had not satisfied her hunger, came there vis- 
icns of a bright room and gorgeous clothing, and 
a table loaded with all that was good, a little por- 
tion of which spared to her would give warmth and 
comfort to her humble dwelling ? 

If such thoughts came, and others, of a pleasant 
cottage, and of one who had dearly loved her, and 
whose strong arm had kept want and trouble from 
ber and her babes, but who could never come back 
—if these thoughts did come repiningly, there also 
came another; and the widow's hands were clasped 
and her head bowed low in deep contrition, as I 
heard her say,’ ‘‘ Father, forgive me, for thou doest 
all things well, and I will trust to thee.” Just 
then the door opened softly, and some one entered. 
Was it an angel? Her dress was spotless white, 
and she moved with a noiseless step. She went to 
the bed where the sleeping child lay, and covered 
it with soft, warm blankets. Then presently a fire 
sparkled and blazed there, such as the little grate 
had never known before. Then a huge loaf was 
placed upon the table, and fresh milk for the sick 
babe. Then she passed gently before the mother 
and drawing the unfinished slipper from her hand, 
placed there a purse of gold, and said in a voice 
like music: ‘ Bless thy God, who is the God of 
the fatherless and the widow !’"—and she was gone, 
only, as she went out I heard her say, * Better 
than diamonds—better than diamonds!” Whom 
could she mean? I looked at the mother. With 
clasped hands and streaming eyes she blessed her 
God, who had sent an angel to comfort her. So I 
went too; and I went to a bright room, where 
there was music and dancing, and sweet flowers ; 
and I saw young, happy faces, and beautifully 
dressed, and sparkling with jewels ; but none that 
I knew, until one passed me whose dress was of 
simple white with only a rose-bud on her bosom, 
and whose voice was like the sweet sound of a sil- 
ver lute. No spangled slipper was on her foot; 
but she moved as one that treadeth upon the air, 
and the divine beauty of holiness had so glorified 
her face, that I felt as I gazed upon her that she 
was almost an angel of God. 
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FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


CoNVERSIONS TO AND FROM Rome.—In some 
classes of European society the conversions to the 
Roman Church are following each other in close 
succession. The fact is undeniable, and furnishes 
ample material for an interesting chapter in the 
history of the development of the present age. We 
spoke in a former number of the Romanizing ten- 
dencies among the European nobility. The same 
tendencies are observable among the clergy of not 
a few of the Protestant State Churches. At pres- 
ent, England, Germany, and Russia are furnishing 
to Rome the largest contingent of conversions. The 
movements going on in the Protestant and Eastern 
Churches make it probable that the proportion of 
these conversions wil) increase for years to come, 
until the political and ecclesiastical organization 
of the European countries will be more concord- 
ant with the religious principles of Protestantism. 
But while Rome is receiving more converts of 
rank than at any former period, the religious sta- 
tistics of Europe are continually changing in fa- 
vor of Protestantism. Rome counts her converts 
by individuals, Protestantism by congregations. 
While a small current in the upper regions flows 
toward Rome, Protestantism, in alliance with po- 
litical Democracy, is spreading with irresistible 
force among the masses of the people. 

RoMANIZING TENDENCIES AMONG THE GER- 
MAN. ProrestTants.—The Univers, in a recent ar- 
ticle on the Catholic movement in Germany, men- 
tions, among the gains of Rome recently, the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Volk, a Regierungs-Rath (Counselor 
of the Government) at Erfurt, Prussia, who has 
contributed already, anonymously, for a number 
of years, and while still a member of the Protest- 
ant Church, to the Catholic literature; a Baron 
of Hammerstein-Gesmold at Luneburg, Hanover ; 
the Baroness of Pfetten at Hohenried, Bavaria; 
one member of the highest aristocracy of Saxony ; 
Madame Stahl, the sister-in-law of the celebrated 
Prussian jurist; and Rev. Messrs. Hengel and 
Dieffenbach, Lutheran clergymen of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. On the secession of these two clergymen 
an article in one of the leading papers of the Ro- 
manizing Protestant press of Germany, the Vlks- 
blatt of Halle, complains in the following manner : 
‘*The one, Henrici, is a man of eminent talents, 
whose sermons have been like a fire seizing every 
thing around him, For many years he has been 
depressed by the pitiful condition of our Church, 
by the prevalence of spiritual death and sectarian- 
ism in her midst, by the infidelity which is openly 
nourished and cherished by her members, by the 
want of unity, by her being sold and betrayed un- 
der the absolute sway of the secular Government. 
Already in 1852, when he entered into a corre- 











spondence with the Bishop of Mayence, he had 
temptations to go over to Rome. But he resisted 
until this summer, when he left our Church, deep- 
ly regretted by us. He is now in Mayence, and 
prepares for the priesthood. The other is a son of 
Professor Dieffenbach at Friedbach, from a very 
respected family, a rough and over-hasty charac- 
ter. The bishop does not deem him worthy yet to 
enter the priesthood, on account of his former life, 
and has furnished him with the necessary means 
to study medicine.” 

PROTESTANTISM IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES.— 

In Sardinia, we read, almost every town has 
newly-converted Protestants, whose number, in 
some places, rises to several hundreds. In Tus- 
cany, the repeated persecution of Protestants re- 
vealed that many towns have regular meetings 
of Bible readers. Good authorities estimate the 
number of Protestants at 10,000, of course all for- 
mer members of the Roman Church, France has 
likewise a number of flourishing congregations of 
the same origin. The judicial proceedings against 
the congregation of S. Bel, where upward of forty 
persons were fined, show that the membership in 
these congregations is not inconsiderable. In Bel- 
gium, the “ Belgian Evangelical Society” supports 
fourteen congregations, all members of which are 
converts. Three Protestant Churches at Brussels 
reported, during the last year, an increase of thir- 
ty new members. In the single district of Charle- 
roi, more than one thousand persons have aban- 
doned the Roman Church, and about three hundred 
children have frequented the evangelical schools. 
In Austria, the Consistories of Vienna receive, at 
present, more applications for admission to their 
respective (Lutheran and Reformed) Churches 
than the actual number of Protestant ministers 
can attend to. In Spain, according to the reports 
of De Mora, several towns have organized Protest- 
ant congregations. ‘‘ Progress of Protestantism 
in Ireland,” is the standing title of religious items 
in almost every number of the Protestant papers 
of England. The /ecord, of January 29, mentions 
that in one district, where Protestant worship, 
seven years ago, had no more than fifty-nine reg- 
ular attendants, it has now thirteen hundred. It 
is the general opinion that the Protestant popula- 
tion which, some years ago, was about one million 
to seven millions of Catholics, does, at present, not 
fall short of one-third of the whole population. 

Tue AssocraATIon OF St, Vincent.—The Cath- 
olic papers of Europe report frequently the rapid 
spreading of the Association of St. Vincent, the 
general Poor Aid Society of the Catholic Church. 
Founded some thirty years ago by a few students 
of the University of Paris, it has formed every year 
since the death of Pope Gregory XVI. one hundred 
new associations at least, and counted, toward the 
close of 1854, more than 1500, in all parts of the 
world. At present it is reeeiving numerous addi- 
tions, especially in Austria and Spain. A flo«r- 
ishing association, it seems, exists in Algiers, 
where the members of the Conference, followed by 
a Sister of Charity, visit every week about one 
hundred of the poorest Mohammedan families, and 
supply them with bread, meat, andmoney. As the 
Mohammedans have no institutions of this kind, 
the moral effect of these acts of charity in favor of 
Christianity, and also in favor of the French rule, 
is said by the leading paper of Algiers to be very 
great. 

CONVERSION OF MoHAMMEDANS.—Until very 
recently, there was scarcely a well-attested case 
of the conversion of a Mohammedan in Turkey. 
But since the termination of the Eastern War, the 
instances of conversions have become daily more 
common. ‘To aid this work, the Turkish Aid So- 
ciety has been formed in England, for the purpose 
of assisting the missions of the American Board in 
Turkey. Another important measure is, the in- 
struction of all the pupils in the Missionary Semi- 
nary at Behehi in the Turkish language, with a 
view of preparing men to preach the Gospel to the 
Mohammedans in their own language. 








THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Two Scotchmen thus discoursed : 

** Aw say, Georgie, man, aw hear thou's been makin’ 
a fule o' theesel’."" 

** Ay, man, auve gotten a wife." 

“Why, didst know auve dun that same thing mesel’? 
What kind o' body hast thou gotten ?" 

‘A parfect deeval, man—a parfect deeval." 

** Smash me, man !—au wish mine wur nae warse than 
that."' 

“ Warse than that !"* responded Georgie, ‘‘ how can she 
b> warse than that? Isn't Beelzebube the warst crittur 
a man cood have for an akwentence i’ this world 7’ 

*“Nought o° the kind, man—nought o' the kind. 
Din'st thou knaw what the Bible says (and thou knawst 
it can not be wrong)? It says, * Resist the deeval, and 
he'll flee from you,’ but bless thy soul, simple lad—if ye 
resist my wife, she'll flee right at ye." 





The late Dr, Knox, of Larpet, while entertaining one 
day a few clerical friends to dinner, happening, rather 
unceremoniously, to help himself to some vegetables 
upon the table by using his fingers, was told by one of 
his brethren that he reminded him of Nebuchadnezzar; 
when the Doctor immediately replied, “Oh, yes; that 
was when he was eating with the beasts." 

Oe 

My wife tells the truth three times a day, remarked a 
jocose old fellow, at the same time casting a very mis- 
chievous glance at her. Before rising in the morning, 
she says—** O dear, I must get up, but I don't want to." 
After breakfast, she adds—* Weil, I suppose I must go 
to work, but I don't want to;" and she goes to bed say- 
ing—‘' There, I have been fussing all day, and haven't 
done any thing." 


en 
Two boys, one of them blind of one eye, were discuss- 
ing the merits of their respective masters, 
** How many hours do you get for sleep?’ asked one, 
** Eight," replied the other. 
“Eight! why, I only gets four.” 
“Ah!” replied the first, ‘but recollect you have only 
got one eye to close, and I have two." 


Sabicea eatin 

Oh! whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a 
cow; I never whistled in my life, and I can't whistle 
now. Oh! whistle, daughter, whistte, and you shall 
have a man; I never whistled in my life, but I'll whistle 
if I can. 

Stina apie 

On a recent rainy day a wag was heard to exclaim, 
“ Well, my umbrella is a regular Catholic!" *‘* Howso?” 
inquired a friend. ‘‘ Because it always keeps lent.” 


“Mr. Smith, the hogs are getting into your cornfield.” 
* Never mind, Billy, I’m sleepy; corn won't hurt'em." 








At a “protracted meeting” held whilom, not a thou- 
sand miles from Balston Spa, an ancient sister in the 
church arose and relieved herself as follows: ‘‘I see 
young ladies here that seem to love gewgaws, furbelows, 
ribbons, and laces more than their Creator. I loved 
them once, and adorned my hat with French artificial 
flowers, bright-colored ribbons, and sky-blue trimmings, 
but I took them all off and gave them to my sister !"" 


The late Vicar of Sheffield, the Rev. Dr. Sutton, once 
said tothe late Mr. Peech, a veterinary surgeon, 

‘Mr. Peech, how is it you have not called upon me for 
your account 

**Oh,” said Mr. Peech, “I never ask a gentleman for 
money.” 

* Tadeed," said the vicar; ‘‘then how do you get on if 
he don't pay ”" 

“Why,” replied Mr. Peech, ‘‘after a certain time I 
conclude that he is not a gentleman, and then I ask 
him." 


A green member of the Nebraska Legislature, when 
the election of the Assistant Clerk came up, called out, 
‘*Mr. Speaker, I move we vote vice versa.” The whole 
house burst into a roar, and, not knowing what it meant, 
greeny asked his right-hand man if it was not in order, 
adding that he didn't know any thing about these plaguey 
parliamentary rules. 











Said a purchaser to a horse-dealer, ‘‘Is that animal 
sure-footed Y" ** Perfectly,"’ said the jockey; ‘* when he 
puts his foot down, you'd think he never was going to 
take it up.” 


In the directions of Cardinal Bonald, Archbishop of 
l.yons, for the season of Lent, the following passage oc- 
curs: **On account of the dearness of provisions, and 
for this year only, I permit the faithful to replace butter 
and oil by fat and hog's lard. We say,” adds the Cardi- 
nal, emphatically, ‘* we say fat, and not gravy." 








** What is the shape of a kiss” 
* Round, I suppose." 
“Not exactly: it is a-lip-tickle.” 





One night a judge, a military officer, and a minister, 
all applied for a lodging at an inn where there was but 
one spare bed, and the landlord was called upon to de- 
cide which had the best claim of the three. 

**T have lain fifteen years in the garrison at B——,” 
said the officer. 

**T have sat as judge twenty years in R-—," said the 
judge. 

** With your leave, gentlemen, I have stood in the min- 
istry twenty-five years at N-—," said the minister. 

* That settles the dispute,” said the landlord. *‘ You, 
Mr. Captain, have lain fifteen years; you, Mr. Judge, 
have sat twenty years; but the aged pastor has stvod 
five-and-twenty years, so he certainly has the best right 
to the bed.” 


The best and most conclusive reason for an effect that 
we ever remember to have heard was given by a Dutch- 
man in reply to a friend who remarked, 

**Why, Hans, you have the most feminine cast of 
countenance I have ever seen." 

‘Oh yaw,” was the reply, ‘‘I know the reason for dat 
—my mother was a woman." 








A young minister, in a highly elaborate sermon which 
he preached while supplying an absent minister's pulpit, 
said several times, when giving some new exposition of 
a passage, *‘ The critics and commentators do not agree 
with me here."" Next morning, a poor woman came to see 
him with something in her apron. She said her husband 
had heard his sermon, and thought it was a very fine one; 
and as he said ‘‘the common taters did not agree with 
_ here," he had sent him some of the best Jersey 

ues. 


A gentleman bragging of having killed a young pan- 
ther, whose tail was “three feet long,"’ Brown observed 
that the animal died seasonably, as the fail was long 
enough ‘* not to be continued.” 








There is an English statute, where one half goes to 
the King, and the other half to the informer—the penalty 
being fourteen years’ transportation. 





“ Joe, my father’s an old mariner—a regular salt." 

‘* Why, I never knew that. What service was he in?" 

“The whaling service. He goes cruising around all 
night, and in the morning, when he comes home, he 
goes a whaling the whole tamily, from the old ‘oman 
down, and boxes the compass about the hired girl's 
ears," 


At a Sunday-school in this city, at the Rev. Mr. 
N——l's church, he asked the children tho following 
question: * Children, what is the sweetest, prettiest, 
and most interesting little thing in the world?’ Some 
guessed one thing and some another. Some said “Cake,” 
others ‘* Money."’ At last, one little girl, about four years 
old, said, “ Ma's little baby!"" Mr. N—— said, ** You are 
right; a baby.” 








A lawyer with an immense beard was badgering a wit- 
ness in one of the Canada courts: 

‘Now, my good man, have the goodness to look me 
full in the face, and explain what has caused the confu- 
sion under which you confessedly labor. Asa general 
rule, people are not apt to be so much put about when 
telling the simple veracitude. I fear that you have too 
good cause for humming and hawing after this prepos- 
terous fashion." 

** Weel, Sir,” responded the witness, who, we may state, 
was a native of North Britain, ‘‘if you must have the 
truth, you will have it. The thing that sue sairly con- 
fuses me, and puts me about, is that buck's tail hanging 
frae your lower lip!" 





A Yankee lady pictures a good man asone who is keer- 
ful of his clothes, don't driuk sperits, kin read the Bible 
without spellin’ the words, and kin eat a cold dinner on 
wash day to save the wimmin folks from cookin’, 





Steele paid the finest compliment to a woman that per- 
haps was ever offered. Of one woman whom Congreve 
had also admired and celebrated, he says that ‘to have 
loved her was a liberal education.” ‘* How often," he 
says, dedicating a volume to his wife, ** has your tender- 
ness removed pain from my sick head—how often anguish 
from my afflicted heart! If there are such beings as 
guardian angels, they are thus employed. I can not be- 
lieve one of them to be more good in inclination, or more 
charming in form than my wife." 





A biography of Robespierre, published in a late Irish 
paper, concludes with the following remarkable sen- 
tence: ‘* This extraordinary man left no children be- 
hind him except his brother, who was killed at the same 
time.” 





A man with one eye laid a wager with another person 
that he (the one-eyed person) saw more than the other, 
The wager was accepted. ‘You have lost,” says the 
first; ‘*1 can see the two eyes in your face, and you can 
see only one in mine." 





An editor in California lately received a long docu- 
ment, which he was requested to insert gratis under his 
editorial head, He placed it under his pillow that night, 
and expresses his willingness to insert similar communi- 
cations in the same way, and on similar terms, 





Under the head of ‘‘B oken English,” a Paris paper 
places the Londoners who get smashed up by railroad 
collisions, or financially busted. 





* A smile; who wi.l refuse a smile 

The surrowing breast to cheer? 

And turn to love the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tear? 

A pleasant smile for every face, 
Oh, ‘tis a blessed thing!" 

It will the lines of care erase, 
And spots of beauty bring." 





The best time for a man to speak is when he has 
something to say. And silence often passes for sense. 





Our amateur choir-singers are too fond of *‘ exeent. 
ing” difficult pieces, and founding ¢ people 
with the reverberating resonances of fugue tunes. The 
Rector of St. Bardolph's takes off this style most laugh- 
ably, in describing the singing of the following stanza: 
* True love is like that precious oil, 
Which, poured on Aaron's head, 
Ran down his beard, and o'er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed." 


In the prodigious effort of this performance, the ear- 
splitting combination of the several voices hardly bore a 
resemblance to that oily current poured on Aaron's head 
and which ‘ 

“ Ran down his beard and o'er his robes— 
Ran down his beard—— 
—_—————his robes 
And o'er his robes——— 
Ran down his beard——ran down his 
——o'er his reobes—— 
His robes, his robes, ran down his beard— 
Ran down his—— 
o'er his robes 
Ran down his beard 
h-i-s be-a-rd 
Its costly moist 
Ran down his beard—— 
—ure—beard—his—beard—his—shed 
Ran down his beard—his—dowa 
His robes—its costly moist—his beard 
—ure shed—his cost—his robes—ure shed 
Its c-o-8-t-l-i-e mois-ture shed !" 

The late Bishop Seabury, being asked his opinion of 
this performance, replied that he had paid no attention 
to the music, but that his sympathies were so much ex- 
cited for poor Aaron, that he was afraid that he would 
not have a hair left! Such performances may be “ art- 
istic,” but can never answer the purpose for which sing- 
ing God's praise was designed. 




















A man, in praising porter, said it was an excellent bev- 
erage; that though taken in great quantities, it always 
made him fat. 

‘*T have seen the time when it made you lean.” 

‘* When, I should be glad to know " said the eulogist. 

“ Why, no longer since than last night—against a wall.” 





* Look-a-hea, Sam," said a Western negro to a field- 
hand over the fence, ‘**look-a-hea; d'ye see dat tall tree 
down dar?" 

“Yah, Jim, I does.” 

‘* Wall, I got up dat tree night afore to-morrow.” 

‘“* Wat you in dat tree arter?" 

“T was arter a coon.” 

“You catch him, Jim?" 

“ Wait till I tell de fax, Sambo." 

** Well, succeed," 

‘*I chased de coon out to the todder end of dat longest 
lim, and den I hear euffin drap. What do you guess't 
was, Sam?’ 

** De coon, ob corse." 

‘*No you don't; ‘twas dis ere nigga; like to broke he 
neck—been limp n' ‘bout eber since." 

srinaeiiseniiealllinaiteidadieilaandihe 

Alexander Duras is preparing a work on Thuggism, 
in which the horrors of that terrible Freemasonry will Le 
depicted with all the vividness of imagination for which 
that writer is so justly celebrated. A Bengal ofticer, of 
high literary reputation, will assist the novelist in the 
work, and will do his best to restrain the exuberant 
powers of “ Alexander the Great” within the limits of 
legitimate exaggerations. 





Shall I help you to some of the tomatusses %" inquired 
a young exquisite of a venerable physician, as he sat op- 
posite to him at one of ovr hotel tables. ‘No, Sir, I 
thank you,” replied the learned savant; ** but I'll trouble 
you for some of the potatusses, if you please.” 





A wag, upon visiting a medical museum, was shown 
some dwarfs and other specimens of mortality, all pre- 
served in alcohol. 

“ Well,” said he, “‘I never thought the dead could be 
in such spirits.” 





As polished steel receives a stain 
From drops at random flung, 

So does the child, when words profane 
Drop from a parent's tongue. 

The rust eats in, and oft we find 
That naught which we can do, 

To cleanse the metal or the mind, 
The brightness will renew. 





The renown which Kentucky riflemen have obtained 
for precision and skill in handling the rifle, has become 
world-wide, and excited the attention and wonder of the 
warriors of other nations. In battle they have stood as 
cool and collected, although the first time in actien, as 
the oldest veterans in Eurepe—pouring in their deadly 
fire with unerring aim. 

**I shot that officer,"’ exclaimed a rifleman, as he saw 
an officer fall at New Orleans. 

“TI shot him in the right eye," replied the other rific- 
man, 

‘** And I shot him in the left eye,"’ was the response. 

After the battle it was found that an officer had been 
shot in both eyes. The unerring precision can only be 
obtained by long practice and thorough drilling. 





Bripcer. “Well, Mary, are you going to the new 
place" 

Mary. “Sure, no! the lady couldn't give satisfactory 
reference from her last cook."’ 





Laughter enables mirth to breathe freely, and tears al- 
low sorrow to vent itself freely. Tears hinder sorrow 
from becoming despair and madness; and laughter is 
one of the privileges of reason, for it belongs only to the 
human species, 





A Western paper says: ‘*The editor of this paper 
wants to marry somebody. Now don't misunderstand 
us; we are not advertising for a wife. We wish to 
marry two people; nor are we a Mormon. From looking 
over the new statutes, it appears that justices of the 
peace are allowed two dollars as a fee for solemnizing 
marriage. We are in want of money, and wish to marry 
a couple for two dollars." 





A Nebraska paper complains bitterly of the mail's 
delays. Says the editor: ‘We received a letter two 
days ago from Chicago, informing us that its author 
would be in Nebraska last September, And since it was 
written he has been here, remained a month, made a 
thousand dollars in cash, had two fights, and had gone 
back and got married." 





‘How very provoking, my dear fellow! If you had 
but come yesterday you might have had the money!" 
How true this is through life! Whenever we ask for 
any thing, the only Yes we receive is in ** Yesterday !"' 
In begging favors, To-day always means a day-too-late ! 





How many wives would do well to emulate the virtue 
of the Shawanee Indian woman, who was met by a man 
who asked her tolook on him and love him. “ My hus- 
band,” said she, ‘is ever before my eyes, and hinders 
me from secing you or any one else !” 





The English gentleman stepped up to give his tes- 
timony: ** Theere was a vast cwowd gittin’ about him; 
hand one said the man was killed, hand another eaid the 
same; hand I hexclaimed, with a loud voice, ‘ Hif the 
man is killed, why don't you stand back and give ‘im a 
little hair?" 





A man that has no enemies is seldom good for any 
thing—he is made of that kind of materials which is <0 
easily worked that every one has a hand in it. 





The New Orleans Crescent says: ‘* Upon the adjourn. 
ment of one of the courts, a few days ago, the judge 
instructed the jury not to talk about the pending case 
with anyone. One of the jurors facetiously asked if he 
might consult his wife in regard to the matter, as he 
always found it necessary to tell her something when he 
went home? His honor gallantly replied that it was not 
the province of the court to meddle with matters of so 
domestic and private a nature," 




















—eneiget ye 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Franxurn Square, Monday Evening, April 6, 1857. 


Tur week has been pretty quiet in the commercial 
world, the imports, as usual, largely exceeding the ex- 
ports. The figures are: 

1 $ ——. go ti9 
ding April 4, 1857 $5,045,252... .$1,79 5,749 
Guanpeniiay © 6,304.97 1,600,374 





195,375 


The total imports for the ycar at this port are over 
$11,000,000 in advance of the imports up to same date 
last year. 

The specie movement has been s0 light as to be hardly 
worth notice; the import (for transit to West Indies) be- 
ing almost equal to the export. The specie ip bank here 
does not vary much. 

Money continues easy enough on good names—say 7 
to S per cent. Exchange may be quoted at 8} @ Si. 
Cotton is quiet, with a little activity in the South for 
Middlings. Flour and Corn are heavier. The Grocery 
Market is firm; Sugars have advanced nearly 1 cent dur- 
ing the past week. In Stocks we have to report a gen- 
eral though slight decline. A hypothecation of new 
stock by the Michigan Southern Company, leading to its 
sale by the lender, and some general publicity, has not 
improved the public opinion of rajlroad finance, The 
following table illustrates the course of stocks during the 
week ; 


Course OF Tur Stock EXcnaNGeE. 








Saturday, Saturday, 

March 28. Apnl4 
New York Central .. S8t Sst 
Eric... cccccccscesevcce ee 523 
Reading ...... ‘ mew 7 
Michigan Southern...........- “se TO 
DO sc cnconric a cet a 72} 
Rock I-land .,.... oe 99ex 
Michigan Central . ° 944 
Panama........ eecese ee 93 
Galena and Chicago... ° 102 
Hudsen River........ oa 28 
Virginia 65 ..........00- Seerenes 91% 
DEIES ono on cei sccseneere idtiee 85% 
Ohios of 1886 1094 
Californias, '75.... oe 57 
Illinois Central ...... as 99ex 
Illinois Central, Scrip rer 151 
Eries of '75...... Mkennesesesend . 914 
Hudson River, Thirds ............ 64 
Pennsylvania Coal .,......+++.+++ 95 
Delaware and Nudson............ 122 
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WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday Evening, April 6, 1857. 


The Wholesale Produce Markets were only moderate- 
ly active during the week. Breadstuffs were freely of- 
fered, but were not in brisk request. Prices of Flour gen- 
erally favored buyers, while desirable lots of Grain—which 
were least abundant—coimmanded rather firmer rates. 
Western Canal Flour declined to $5 50 @ $6 20 for or- 
dinary to fancy, and $5 05 @ $8 5) for low to choice ex- 
tra brands, per barrel. Superfine to extra Canadian is 
worth $6 00 to $7 50; and low mixed to very choice ex- 
tra Southern, $5 10 @ $3 75, per barrel. Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal rule quiet and languid at previous quotations. 
Wheat opened tamely and languidly, but toward the 
close it was in fair demand at strengthening rates, espe- 
cially for prime parcels, of which only a very light 
amount is available to buyers. The range for all kinds 
is from $1 45 @ $1 65 for White, and $1 22 @ $1 59 for 
Red, per bushel. Corn was in moderate supply and act- 
ive request, at buoyant rates, up to the close, when free 
offerings depressed the market, The prevailing curren- 
ey is 69 c. for old Western mixed, in store; 67 ¢. @ 69 
c. for mixed Southern; 67 ¢. @ 73 c. for new and old 
yellow; fand 69c. @ 75c. for new and old white, per 
bushel. Rye is rare and needed, at from 86 c. @ 90 c., 
per bushel, Barley is worth $1 55 @ $1 75, for inferior 
to choice, in lots, per bushel, being very scarce and in 
demand. Barley Malt ie quoted up to $1 80 @ $2 00, 
per bushel, with a limited stock and inquiry. Oats are 
moderately sought after, and are dull at 5ic. @ U5c. 
for Western; 52 c. and 54c. for State; 51 c¢. and 53 c. 
for Jersey, and 49 c. and 51 ¢. for Southern, per bushel, 
Cotton is brisk and rising. Middling Uplands, 14; @ 
14} c.; do, Gulfs, 14f c. @ 14) ¢., and other kinds at 
proportionate rates, per pound. Provisions were in fair 
demand, and though prices slightly fluctuated, they close 
with considerable firmness. Mess Pork is worth $23 40 
@ $23 50; and Prime do. $19 59 @ $19 6, per barrel. 
Country Mess Beef, $12 15 @ $1400; and Prime do., 
$10 75 @ $11 50, per barrel. Prime Mess Beef has risen 
to $25 00 @ $29 00, per tierce. Beef Hams close at 
$23 00 @ $24 00, per barrel. Prime Lard, in barrels, 
leaves off at 14} c. per pound. Groceries were more act 
ive. Coffee drooped, while Sugar, Molasses, and Teas 
favored factors a little. Rio Coffee, 93. c. @ 12 ¢., per 
pound; Cuba Sugar, 9 c. @ 10% ¢., per pound; Cuba 
Muscovado Molasses, 50 c. @ 60 c., per gallon; Hyson 
teas, 38 c, @ 65c. ; Congou, do., 26c. @ 50c., per pound. 
Hay was plenty, and down to 65 c. @ 85 c., per 100 
pounds, with free sales. Hemp, Naval Stores, and Rice 
were more inquired for at essentially unchanged rates. 
Seeds, Tobacco, and Wool ruled quiet at old quotations, 
Hops and Whisky were in fair demand, and closed 
firmly. 


Stocks of various Articles in New York about April 1. 


Ashes, barrels 
Coffee, packages .........-e+.005 
CI, BOE oo cancicsssacsevecee 
Hemp, tons, ....cccccccccccceses 
Hemp, bales 
Hlides, number . 














Leather, Sole, sides ............. 
Molasses, hogsheads ............ 
DN DE 6660 5h: 054000 008 
eee 

Beef, barrels and tierces. 

Rice, tierces .......... 3 

Sugars, hogsheads ...........+.. 14,034 
Sugars, bags......... eevee — 
PI MUD ve ccadusnasocanas -. 2,530 
Tobacco, crude, hogsheads ...... 2,777 
Tobacco, crude, bales ........... 8,261 





Tobacco, manufactured, packages 30,437 


The Live Stock Market was remarkable for the uni- 
form quality of the Beeves offered, generally consisting 
of medium lots. The demand was moderate, and the 
bulk of the week's business was at full rates. The week's 
receipts, xecording to returns from the principal mark- 
ets, comprised $1.5 Beeves, 304 Milch Cows, £06 Veal 
Calves, 0097 Sheep and Lambs, and 421 Swine, agains 
5009 Beeves, 332 Milch Cows, 761 Veal Calves, 4100 Sheep 
and Lambs, and 1183 Swine the preceding week. Ohio, 
New York, and Illinois furnished the bulk of the stock 
offered the last market day. The range of prices of 
Beeves at the Forty-fourth Street Market on Wednesday 
last was from 8% c. for the poorest, to 12 ¢. for premium 
cattle, the general average having been 10 c. per pound. 
Milch Cows, with their Calves at their sides, were less 
abundant, and less inquired for, at old figures, Veal 











Calves arrived and sold freely at full prices, especially 
for those of good quality. Many farmers are profiting 
by experience, and reserving calves until they become 
passable food. Sheep and Lambs were in reduced sup- 
ply and good request at unchanged quotations. Swine 
were sparingly offered and bought, yet did not vary much 
in value. 

The Country Produce Market exhibited renewed vig- 
or, Fruit and Vegetables are in moderate supply and 
demand, mainly at full prices. Eggs are less abundant, 
and are ashade dearer. Butter appears a little depressed, 
while Cheese is scarce and much wanted. Poultry dis- 
played increasing vigor and buoyancy, the quantity avail- 
able being inadequate to the wants of buyers, especially 
of good lots, No other remarkable alterations can be 
noticed. 

WUuOLESALE Prices OBTAINED BY Propucers AT Wasil- 
INGTON MARKET. 
Apples, common to good, per barrel... 























good to extra, per barrel .... $6 00 
- Dried, State, per pound..... 12 
ba ** Southern, per pound , 10 
Cranberries, per barrel ............ $14 00 
Dried Peaches (peeled), per pound... 16 
. - (unpeeled), per pound, 10 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ........... $1 75 
Potatoes, per barrel........e.sceeee. $459 
“ Sweet, per barrel.......... $6 00 
Onions, Red, per barrel on 
“6 ellow, per barrel, . $3 25 
6 White, per barrel ., $4.00 
si per 100 strings a 
Washed Carrots, per barrel ‘ $ 
er ere $ 
Parenipa, per barrel ......00ccccceses $1 7 
Turnips, per barrel... $115 
Cabbages, per 100...... $300 @ $7 00 
Garlic, per 100 bunches. . $7 00 @ —_ 
Pumpkins, per 100,.... — @ $2000 
Tomatoes, per box ..........+ - $1 @ — 
Butter, Western, per pound ...ccsces 16 @ 22 
‘+ State, per pound ............ 0 @ 30 
Cheese, State, per pound,,.......... 13 @ l4 
Lard, per pound,........ 14 @ Hy 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen .......... . 18 @ 20 
Fowls, per pound... .sseccccvccese ee lt @ 20 
Ducks, Domestic, per pound....,... 5 @ ) 
Turkeys, per pound .,.,.....s005 eee 12 @ 20 
Geese, per pound .,,,-.eeseeeeeees li @ 18 
Pigeons, per dozen, - $125 @ $175 
Quail, per dozen ........... cooecees S250 @ $27 
Partridges, per pair,..... 62) @ 75 
Prairie Hens, per pair... . 50 @ 6) 
Beef, per pound ........ er erry 8 @ 12 
Mutton, per pound , Ti @ iY 
Lamb, per pound ..cccoces-sccccces ° 7 @ 9 
Veal, per pound ,......0.ceee 8 @ 2 
Pork, per pound,..... 8t@ D4 
Bear Meat, per pound 18 @ 22 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PF oscsors SERMONS. 
SECOND SERIES. 

Revised by the Author and published with his sanc- 
tion, containing a new Steel Ilate Portrait, engraved 
expressly for the volume. Price $1 00. 

AND 
SPURGEON'S SERMONS, 
FIRST SERIES. Price $1 00. 

The most readable collection of Sermons (Second Se- 
ries) that has ever found its way to our hands, and will 
repay the purchaser a hundred told.—Harper's Weekly. 

A book of priceless pearls for the million.—Portsmouth 
Transcript. 

I thank God that such a preacher has been raised up 
to teach us how to address men on the subject of their 
salvation. —Franci8 WayLanD, D.D. 

Their fervid style, earnest appeal, and vivid illustra- 
tion, arrest the attention and impress the truth. —5. 
Pruug, D.D. 

We regard him as the most remarkable young preach- 
er of the age.—N. Y. Observer. 

SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & Co., Publishers, No. 115 Nas- 
sau Street, N. Y. 


FRANGIPANNI!!! An Eternal Perfume. 
Incer & Co., 309 Broadway, and ail Drugyists. 

) * fotaery =~ IN THE WILDERNESS: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Designed to advocate the great truths of Christianity 
apart from all sectarian interests, and to aid the intelli- 
gent study of Scripture, by producing, in popular forms, 
information that has for the most part been confined to 
learned and professional circles. Special attention is 
bestowed on the Interpretation of Prophecy, the Progress 
of Events, and the Christian Literature of the day. 

The proprictors hope to present to the public a work 
that will be welcome in every virtuous household, and to 
which all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
will say God speed. 

Each number contains 64 pages of original matter. 
Subscriptions may be remitted for Twelve Months, $2 00; 
‘Three copies to one address, $5 00. 

James INGLis, Editor. Ine.is & Jones, Publishers. 

Office Southwest Corner Washington Avenue and 
Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANGIPANNI, from the Holy City. 


InGEr & Co., 399 Broadway, and all Druggists. 








Pubiisurp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN 
Square, NEw York. 


HE DAYS OF MY LIFE; AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. By the Author of ** Margaret 
Maitland.” 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, 

Full of touching passages and well wrought scenes.— 
Examiner. 

The gifted authoress of ‘The Days of My Life’’ ex- 
hibits in a marked manner the first requisites of an emi- 
nent novelist—fertile invention, picturesque powers, po- 
etic feeling, and considerable constructive skill. We 
are struck, too, with the breadth of her manner. The 
conception of the story is both large and simple, and it 
has the merit of perfect originality. The story is most 
eloquently written, and is extremely attractive and skill 
ful, It glows with the genius of romance—the romance 
of social circumstances and afiections, We cordially 
congratulate the gifted authoress on the success she has 
achieved.—The Press. 

The author of this novel is one of the most truthful 
delineators of domestic life. Each of the chapters of 
her clever tale is a perfect sketch in itself, producing a 
coinbinat.on which imperceptibly wins favor and makes 
indelible impressions. ‘ The Days of My Life” is quite 
equal to * Margaret Maitland.” With most novels the 
excitement of a first reading passes away as soon as tlic 
denouement is reached. This is not the case with this 
autlor’s books. The first perusal insures a second, and 
often a third reading, and, like the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, the more frequently they are reverted to the great- 
er the pleasure. We have very little doubt that the same 
marks of permanent favor which yet abide by the tales 
of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen, aud the novels of 
Scott and Bulwer, are in store for this gifted lady's agree- 
able works of fiction. — Messenger. 

The truthful delineation oi this writer's style is still 
maintained, combined perhaps with more of strength. 
Spectator. - ; 

rhe author writes with her usual fine capacity for the 
picturesque, her preference for simplicity, her knowledge 
of certain types of character, and her invariable good 
sense, good feeling, and good taste. No part of the nar- 
rative is uninteresting. —Atheneum. 

*.* Manrver & Baotnens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid, on receipt of Seventy-five Cents 


FRANGIPANNI!!! An Eternal Perfume. 
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TATIONER’S WAREHOUSE, No. 75 Joun 
STREET, New York. 

Ames, Herrick, Barnes, & Ruoaps, Importers and 
Jobbers of Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Sole Agents 
for Kent Mill Writing-papers, consisting of Folio, Post, 
Cap, Letter, Bath, and Note sizes. Also, Brooks’ Circu- 
lar Interest Tables at 6,7, 8, and 10 per cent. ; and 6 and 
10, 6 and 7, 7 and 10, and 8 and 10 per cent, Orders 
promptly executed. 

>. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC HIs- 
TORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
H ARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York, 
Have Just Published 

GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTO- 
RY. A Text-book of Church History. By Dr. Joun C. 
L. Gresecer. Translated from the Fourth Revised Ger- 
man Edition. By Samuel Davidson, LL.D., and John 
Winstanly Hull, M.A. A new American Edition, Kevised 
and Edited by Henry B, Smith, Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, Vols, I. and II. Svo, 
Sheep extra, $45). 

In this new edition of Gieseler’s Church History, a 
thorough revision of the translation has been made, with 
additional references to the English and later German 
works. The alterations arc[numerous, giving more ex- 
actly the sense of the original, and correcting frequent 
mistrauslations. 





Hanprer & Bnotuers will send the above work by mail, 
postage paid (for any distance under 300 miles), on re- 
ecipt of the money. 

FRANGIPANNI, from the Holy City. 

Norr & Co., 399 Broadway, and all Druggists. 


THE MUTUAL 
Ky FE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YOu. 

rhe Assets of the Company amount to $3,787,945 76, 
and are entirely Cash; of which $3,639,795 40 are invest- 
ed on Bond and Mortgage on Real estate in the City and 
State of New York, valued at $8,524,764 40, and further 
secured by Fire Insurance, amounting to $1,702,636 55, 

The Company is constituted on a strictly Mutual prin- 
ciple, the entire profits already amounting to $1,509,503 22 
being the property of the Poligy-holders, 

The transactions of the Company are exclusively in 
Cash. Premiums are received in Cash only, and Losses 
are paid in Cash. 

The condition of the Company may be inferred from 
the fact that the receipts of the past year, $1,045,205 17, 
are nearly equal to one-half the entire losses of the Com- 
pany for the last rouRTEEN years, $2,601,310 1s, while 
the net increase of its Assets for the past year was 
$610,749 94. 

Policies are issued for Life, payable at the death of the 
Insured. 

Also, Endowment Policies issued for a stated period, 
payable when the party insured, or for whose benefit the 
insurance is made, attains a certain age, or at his death 
in case he does not survive, till the expiration of the 
term of the Policy. 

Also, Accumulative or Deposit Policies, whereby a 
fixed sum is secured by one payment, with power to in- 
crease the amount from time to time; also to withdraw 
such portion of the deposit as may be required, reducing 
the amount assured equitably. 

Annuities are also granted by the Company on as fa- 
vorable terms as are consistent with the safety of the In- 
6titution. 

Pamphlets giving every information, and Blank Forms 
for Applications can be had at the Company's Ofhce, or 
of any of its recognized Agents. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Frerperick 8. WiNsTON, Joun P. YELVERTON, 

MILLARD FULLMORE, | Wa. J. Bunker, 

Davin Hoapury, Sam't M. CORNELL, 

Witiiam V. brapy, Samu L E. SPROULLS, 

Henry A. SMyTUE, Joun M. STUART, 

Rout. I. M*Curpy, Iamutn Diane, 

Joun V. L. Prourn, ALFRED Epw arn, 

Witiiam Betts, Lucius Rosinson, 

Isaac GREEN PEARSON, Samvuen D. Babcock, 

WitiiaM Moors, Geo, 8. Cor, 

Joun IL. Swirt, Cuar.es J. STEDMAN, 

Ws. E. Dopar, Crruas H. Norton, 

RICHARD PATRIOK, Joun DP. TREADWELL, 

Joseru Bunt, Ezni WHEELER, 

NATUANIEL HAYDEN, WititaM Il. Poruam, 

JONATHAN MILLER, LycurG.s EpGrerton, 

ABRAHAM Biyincen, W. Situ Baows, 

Joun Wapsworti, Groxerk K. CLARK. 

FRED'K 8S. WINSTON, Presipent. 
Secretary, Isaac Appatr. 
Actuary, Suerranp Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Minturn Post, M.D. 
Orricr, 1]1 Broapway, 
Trinity Building. 
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I O O MORE MEN WANTED as 
am 3) AGENTS, to circulate rapid-selling, 
vaivuavle FAMILY WORKS, which attract by their Low 
lriecs, interesting Contents, and Superbly-colored Plates. 
lor Cireulara, with particulars, apply, if you live East, 
to lenny Howe, No. 102 Nassau Street, N. Y.; if West, 
to the same, No. 111 Maine Street, Cincindati, 





FRANGIPANNI, from the Holy City. 
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R BAINBRIDGE & CO., 47 Ciurr Street, 
Ne Iuvorrers of Stationery and Writing Papers, 
Auints for Eyre & Svorriswoove's Bibles and }’rayer- 
books in every style of Binding. ‘Turkey Mit. Writing 
and Drawing Vapers; Mortnien’s Paper and Envelopes, 
&c., &e Annoip's, Stepuens, and Gutot's Inks. 
Dowse’s Patent Tracing Crotu. Ssirn’s MeTauic 
Loos and Pocket-books, &c., &c. Have on hand the 
largest and most complete Stock of Stationery of every 
Description in New York, 


“FRANGIPANNI!!! An Eternal Perfume. 


INceR & Co., 399 Broadway, aud all Drugyists. 






MREAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS. 
PWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
in tine class Engravings will be made until further notice 
on all CASH PURCHASES OF 
LOUKING-GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, ENGRAV- 
INGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &e. 
WHICH WILL bE 801..D INDEPENDENTLY OF THE DEDUCTION 
EST MARKET PRICES, and the privilege 
of selecting id deduction from an immense Stock and 
great variety of FINE ENGRAVINGS 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER 
Winiiams, Stevens, W1iLLiAMs, & Co., No. 355 Broad- 
way, New York. 








FRANGIPANNI, from the Holy City. 
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be LET—OFFICES IN THE UPPER 
PART OF HARPER & BROTHER'S fire-proof 
building, Franklin Square. Suitable for artists, &c. 
Terms favorable. Apply to 
Harper & Broturns, No. 351 Pearl Street, Franklin 
Square. 


FRANGIPANNI!!! An Eternal Perfume. 
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NOW READY 
eatery PARTS OF HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 

Each Part contains Four of the Weekly Numbers 
done up in beautiful Covers, making the cheapest and 

best Monthly published. e 

The Weekty will continue to be issued in the above 
manner, for the accommodation of those who may prefer 
to purchase Four Numbers at @ time, in a neat Cover, to 
preserve for binding. 

Periodical Dealers supplied by Ross & Tovsry, Whole- 
sale Agents, 121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

FRANGIPANNI!!! An Eternal Perfume. 


InGer & Co., 399 Broadway, and all Druggists. 


BAtsax FLOWERS—ror tue Growth, 
? Restoration, and Keautifying the Human Hair, 
It is now universally acknowledged to be the cheapert 
and superior to all other preparations for the hair. It 
prevents it from falling off oi -urning gray, strengthe ns 
weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandruff and 
makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. - 
Incrr & Co., chemists, and all druggists, 


FRANGIPANNI, from the Holy City. 
Incer & Co., 399 Broadway, and all Druggists.” : 
RICH LEGITIMATE Panis FLOWERS, 

at Wholesale and Retail. Riwnoxs and Fiow- 


Exs, BRIDAL AProiNTMENTS and Coirrures in endless 
variety. 





361 Broadway, James Tuckrg, Proprietor. 


———— — . ° . 

FRANGIPANNI!!! An Eternal Perfume. 
Incen & Co., 599 Broadway, and all Druggists, 

Fine, beautiful Hair, jet black or brown, 
Or tresses, curling and golden, 
Is the certain result, without chance or doubt, 
Of the use of LYON'S KATHAIRON. 
he immense sale of LYON’S KATHAIRON 
—nhearly 1,000,000 bottles per year—proves its ex- 
cellence and universal popularity. 

It restores the Hair after it has fallen out; inv yor- 
ates and beautifies it, making it, soft; curly, and glossy; 
cleanses it from all seurf and dandruff; and imparis 
to it a delightful perfume. The Ladies universally 
pronounce it the finest and most agreeable article ever 
used. 

Sold by all Dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per bottle. 

Heatu, Wyxxoop & Co,, Proprietors, and Manufae- 
turers of Perfumery of all kinds, 65 Liberty Street, N.Y, 

FRANGIPANNI, from the Holy City. 
Incer & Co,, 399 Broadway, and ail Druggists.” . 





SAnDe SARSAPARILLA— 
In early Spring most persons feel the necessity of 
taking some purifying and alterstive medicine, We 
have no hesitation in asserting that the origina) and gen- 
uine Extract of Sarsaparilla, prepared by A. B. & D. 
Sanps, is the best medicine in the world for the pur- 
pose. It purifies the blood, and expels from the cireula- 
tion, the stomach, and bowels, all that is irritating and 
prejudicial to health. 
Prepared and sold by A. B, & D. Sanps, 100 Fulton 
Street, New York. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! An Eternal Perfume, 
Incer & Co., 399 Broadwry, and all Druggirts. 
A RETIRED PHYSICIAN whose sands of 
life have nearly run out, discovered, while living 
in the East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds and General Debility. ‘The rem- 
edy was discovered by him when his only child, a daugh- 
ter, was given up to die, Wishing to do as much as pos- 
sible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow-beings 
as request it, this recipe, with full and explicit direetions 
for making it up and successfully using. He requires 
each applicant to enclose him one shilling—three cents 
to be returned as postage on the recipe, and the remain, 
der to be applied to the payment of tais advertisement, 
sane Dr, H. James, No, 19 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

















HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 

Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make it the 
best Famity Newsrarer in the World—one whose cheer- 
ful and genial character will render it a welcome visitor 
to every household, while its constant devotion to the 
principles of right and justice shall win the appr: bation 
of the wise and the good. Its object will be to set forth 
sound views on Political, Social, and Moral questions; 
to diffuse useful information; and to cultivate the graces 
and amenities of life. 

Hanven'’s Weekry will contain a full and impartial 
Summary of the Political, Social, Religious, Commercial, 
and Literary News of the day. It will chronicle the 
leading movements of the age, record the inventions of 
genius, the discoveries of science, and the creations of 
art. It will, in a word, eim to present an accurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, 
the imagination, and the feelings. Its regular contents 
will embrace Tales, Incidents of Travel and Adventure, 
Sketches of Character and Social Life, and Essays upon 
Art and Morals. 

The Publishers have made arrangements with the best 
American writers, who will contribute to the various De 
partments of the paper. The large space at their dis- 
posal will enable the Conductors to avail themselves of 
ample selections from the best and most healthful litera- 
ture of the Old World. They will keep a vigilant eye 
upon the issues of the English, French, and German Pe- 
riodical press, the best product.ons of which will be trans- 
ferred to the paper under their charge. 

Iiarrer'’s Werk.y is not intended in any way to su- 
persede or take the place of Hanrrer's New Montury 
MaGazixe. Each Periodical will confine itself to its own 
proper sphere ; and no portion of the contents of the one 
will appear in the other, 

Hanrer's Weexty will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London Jilustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, 6o that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their file, 
At the clove of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 

Hagrren’s WEEKLY will appear every SaTuRDAY Morn- 
1nG, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks ... $1 00. 


One Copy for One Year . 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Years . . ° 4 00, 
Five Copies for One Year . . 2 9 00. 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . 20 00, 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year 40 00, 
Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Cicn 
RICES. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fra KLIN Square, New York. 

* * Persons living in the Cities of New York or Brook- 
lyn, and wishing ** Harper's Weekly" supplied at their 
liouses, will please to send their names and residence to 
the Office of Publication, The Carriers who deliver the 
paper will collect pay for the same. . 

*,* EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS will have 
their Copies regularly forwarded per Mail (U. 8. postage 
paid), upon payment of thirteen shillings sterling to 
Samrson Low, Son, & Co., the American Booksellers, 
47 Ludgate Hill, London, 
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FOR THE COURTS, 


ANOTITER CASE 





} 
Finsrt Gevr ewan or Cotor. “ Mr. Jonsing, did vou obsarve dat 
Angel at de table, in de superb blue taffeta, wid lace bouillonnées, an’ de 
voiffure & la Imnperatrice ?”’ 
Seconp GeNTLEMAN oF Cotor. “Dat Young Lady attracted my 
partie’lar an’ ‘specful olserwation. She is de Belle ob de Season.” 
First Gexr Leman, ‘* Den, Mr. Jonsing, | informs you in de strictest 
ence, dat Angel lubs me. She winked at me, an’ said, wid a mos’ 
smile, *Cwsar Augustus, vou mus’ take care ob me You mus’ 
eave me. You mus’ see dat I hab all TI want.” Mr. Jonsing, I 
shall not trifle wid dat Angel's affections. [shall ask de clergvman to 
marrv us at twelve o'clock to-morrow.” 
Secoxp GENTLEMAN. ‘Will her ‘speeted Parents consent to de Bersy JANe. 
mateh 2” shoes. I've got so 
First Gestierewan. * Dev mus’ consent, Sar. Wen de knot is once venturing into the 
tied dev can not help demselves, Sar De Courts ob Justice, Sar, will 
gib me possession ob inv lubly Bride, Sar.” 





ROTATION IN OFFICE. 
‘Git out of this! Ye've been sittin’ there 
a dale o’ serubbin’ they'll need before 


r enough, an’ there’s some 
they'll be clane enough for 





Mrs. Jepy Breenanan,. 
dacint bovs wants your sates, an’ 


fem to sit on.” 


DITION READY 
COURT OF NAPOLEON; 


Np TPRRoinrsS or THE 
} : 


NEW 


ANEW 1 
(7 00DEK "i 
Qo. Tu 
TOME _ Pies Eweus 


BOOKS, &c. 





TEW HAND-BOOKS FOR 








4 PRO, EMENT—BY MAT HOW POWRITE; | Royal Quarto i 

a Pocket Manual of Composition and Letter-Writing ** The Publishers, after the unavoidable of 
Paver, 30 cen Muslin, 50” cents Sent prepaid by first | three months in reproducing the new edition, now 
Mail enabled to supply the constant demand for this gorgeous 


Hints toward a G ram matical 
onand Debate cents, 


HOW TO TALK; or, 
and Gracetul Style in Conversati 





and popular book 
Boo ‘rs will please send in their orders at once. 







The following, in press, will be issued as soon as pos Co wefully boxed and sent, free of charge, by ex- 
; press to any point eas ae of the Mississippi 
TO BEHAVE; a Manual of Republican Fti Drraovy & Jacksons, Publishers, New York 


id Guide to Cerrect Personal Habits; with 
Debating Societies and Deliberative Assen FRANGIP ae NI, from the Holv City. 
ice, 30 cents. Inorn & Co.. ! vay, and all Druge tx. 





HOW i 
Practical : . = ind-Book of Legal and Commer- ‘ou E n GY ME x. 


TO DO BUSINESS: a Guide to Success in 7 


TE AC IE RS, and OTHE TRS S, 


cial For 





One r the four works, in Paper, and may ad » their present incomes = do great 

do ‘ cents, in in. Thev will be | good at the same time king n our new 

tt ribers, posta pr t fast as issued, by and usef put Ss Fow: 
Pow. Wet S oadway, New York. LER & WELLS, 30 
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Instead of rapping for Passengers to ** 
fare,” why not ring a hell, 





PROGRESS O1 


WEEKLY. 





iG OMNIBUS DRIVERS. 
Walk up and pay 
as they do on the Steamers ; 


their 


REFINEMENT. 


‘Sally Ann, I wonder how you can come out in 


accustomed to Boots, that I could'nt think of 
Streets without em.” 


airwe breathe, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED AVRIL loth. 


{CANDAL! By Mrs. J. T. Brekrorp. 
Ss , 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION tire Most INTENSELY IN- 
TERESTING BOOK OF THE SEASON! 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 594. 
Price $1 25, 
This work is not a mere repetition under a new form 
f old plots, characters and incidents—but one that pos- 
sesses the distinguishing characteristics of ORIGINALITY 
in all these particulars. Its subject is as universal as the 
and the evils it vividly portrays will serve 
as guiding lights for tens of thousands who might other- 
wise be led into sorrowful relations w 
them It exhibits in the broad, noo 
truth the Riguts ov IloManiry—-tl 
or VIRTUE OF EVERY Seoul; prove 
TRIALS, HOWEVER BEVEKE, REFINE THE Spires, 
‘Ever the Right comes u 
And ever is justice don 
THE INDEPE mv NT, NOBLE 
that pervades every chapte 
THE FREE, UNTR MME LED EXPRESSION OF 
THOUGHT 
that will distinguish it from the libraries of books now 
emanating from the American Press; 
THE ENTRANCING PICTURES OF THE BEAU- 
TIFUL, 





LENSAT 
conclusively that 
and that 


SENTIMENT 





ppertiost, 


TONE 


and the 

VIVID CONTRAST OF RIGHT 
will at once commend the book to the 

HEARTS AND TOMES OF TITE 

It needs but to be read to be admir 
one reads it, a score will be sure to fi 

It is presented to the public resting solely on its own 
intrinsic merity, INDEPENDENT OF TILE PRAISE 
OR CENSURE OF CRITICS in full contidence that 
all who admire the spiritually true, and an effort to raise 
the fallen, will give to it a soul-welcoime into the great 
field of Humanity 

Copies of the above sent by mail (postag 
ceipt of the retail price 


AND WRONG, 


PEOPLE. 
i, and wherever 










re paid), on re- 


SHEPARD, BROWN, 110 Washington 


Street, Boston 


CLARK & 


FRANGIVANNI, from the Holy City. 
InGEr & Co., 300 Broadway, and Den tx " 


ANE > EYR E—The most aasiaiiil and inter- 


esting novel ever written by a woman, is now pub 


lished in a neat library form. lZmeo. Price $100. Also, 
by the same auth wr (CUrRRER BEL1), * Villette,” $l 00; 

and “ Shirley,” $1 00. 
Copies sent mw Mail on receipt of } 
Derpy & Jackson, Publishors, New York 
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PRINTED AND MOST PoP 
RLPRINTS is CHAMBLISS 
March Number, be inga New Year and 
ready—post ~~, 1D cents. rik WAR 
tain Mayan Rerp, yun—a most cap- 
stion only $2 00 per year; Clubs 


HE BEST 

ULAR OF ‘THE 

JOURNAT 
ve 








Subserij] 





P. D. Orvis, Sun Bu ngs, New York. 
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A FAIR CHANCE. —Clerks in Country 
s by Manufacturing Estabiish- 
mecuts, Postmasters, Hotel-Keepers, Steamboat Captains, 





tures, yvremen in} 


Railway Conductors, ‘lravelors—both m and women— 
School Teachers, Students, Farm Mechanics, Law- 
yers, Doctors, Clergymen: A are glad to have our 
hooks. AGENTS for every neighborhood s pplicd the 
most liberal terms, and secured ava t the poss of 


loss aan particulars address Fow Ler 


, New York, 
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fArrit 11, 1857: 


AN AMERICAN BOY APLOAT. 

TORDHOFF’S STORIES OF THE ISLAND 
4 WORLD. stories of the Island World. By 
CHARLES No.vnuorr, author of ** Man-of-War Life,” “ The 
Merchant Vessel,” ** Whaling and Fishing,” &e. 16mo, 
Musl n. Illustrations, 75 cents. 

*Mr. Nordhoff is a young writer who has alre ady at- 
tained a worthy reputation by his cordial and sincere nay 
ratives of maritime experiences. Ile has seen every va- 
y of sea-life, from the artistic organization of a man- 
‘ar to the rough-and-tumble arrangements of a Nan 
tucket whaler; aud without assuming any of the airs of 
authorship, has given a straightforward account of his 
adventures in several little volumes, which in their frank, 
contiding naturalness, are not without something of the 
secret charm which so bewilders all classes of readers jn 
the perusal of works like Robinson Crusoe, Mr. Nord- 
hoff has the rare gift ot investing every-day re en 
an atmosphere of human symp athy which is more effec 
ive than the most dazzling colors of romance, His a 
umes have been reprinted in England, and weleomed with 
appreciative recognition than is usually accorded 
rican productions. ‘The present work consists of 
historical and deseriptivé sketches of some of the princi- 
pal islands in various seas, drawn from personal observa 
tion and from the most authentic and presented 
in a style lest vies i ity an Oy beauty. In its copi 
ousness of illustration, struction, and ease 
of expression, it is adapte youthful readers, 
for whom it seems to have been primarily intended, but 
to all curious lovers of lively and faithful description.” 
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prove SMANTILLAS! SPRING, 1857. 

GEO. Bropir, 51 Canal and 63 ee Streets, 
beys to apprise his numerous Customers aud the Publie 
generally that his Stock of MANTILL AS, imported and 
of his own well-known manufacture, is now fully as- 
sorted. 
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§) = RPO W’S BEViE WwW. 
rwenty-three semi-annual volumes of this work 


have appeared. It is published mouthly, 128 pages, at 
Washington City, at $5 00 per annum, or $2 50 for six 
months or 1 volume. 

This work is devoted to the maintenance of conserva- 
tism as against the various isms of the day, which threat- 
en society at the North, no less than they do society at 
the Sonth, and in its service some of the ablest writers 
in the country are engaged. ‘Though national in many 
respects, and discussing fully the industry and the wealth 
of our own, and of all foreign nations, this work has more 
especially devoted itself to an exposition of the South and 
Southwest, and is almost the only authority upon all 
mai att ers relating to their institutions and policy. 

Sooksellers in all cities and towns are authorized to 
receive subscribers, and deduct the usual commissions ; 
specimen copies will be sent when requested. 

Mr. De Bow has lately retired fiom the Census office, 
in which he published several elaborate volumes upon the 
statistics of the country 

The Review continues to increase its circulation, and 
subs riptions may begin at any time. Ferms $5 00 per 
aunum; toa club of three, $1000; to a club of ten, $30 00, 
ck numbers and volumes can be supplied at the Wash- 
mor New Orleans offices, The first twelve volumes 
are condensed into three volumes, entitled ** Southern 
States,” handsomely printed and bound; price $5 00 for 
the set, 1500 pages, 

De Bow's Review has been upon our table for several 
days. This work is well worthy of attention, not only in 
the section of country in which it is published, but at the 
North, as it contains a great amount of very valuable in- 
formation which can not be found el-ewhere — It is prop- 
erly the complement of Hlunt'’s Magazine, and in connee- 
tion with that work, forms a couplete record of merean- 
tile and commercial facts. We commend it to the notice 
of our readers, and to the favor of all are interested 
in the commerce of the South.— New Vork Courier and 
Enquirer. 
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